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Iu Its First Legal Joust with 
OPS the Iudushy Wen a - 


Decision In Pittsburgh 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


In the first formal 


legal clash between 


Cuchasive the Office of Price 
: : Stabilization and the 


fluid milk industry, 

the court has found 
e in favor of the in- 
dustry. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1951 after a little less than 
litigation, United 
States District Court Judge Rabe F. 
Marsh ordered and decreed that the 
complaint of the United States of 
America against thirteen dairy firms 


three months of 


in the Pittsburgh area be dismissed. 


The basic issue was whether or not 
the thirteen firms involved were sell- 
ing milk at a higher price than O.P.S. 
regulations and orders authorized. 
But, as often happens in pioneering 
cases such as this one, other issues 
were raised of even greater import 
than the original dispute. Counsel for 
the dairy firms argued, for example, 
that the fuid milk business was a 
public utility in the eyes of Congress 
when Public Law 774, the Defense 
Production Act, was passed. If this 
argument were sustained then, under 
the terms of the law, the fluid milk 
business would be outside of the juris- 


diction of the price control authorities. 


The relationship of State Milk Con- 
trol Commissions or Boards to the 
Office of Price Stabilization was also 
raised. The defense counsel con- 
tended that neither Congress nor the 
O.P S. 


activities of the price control agency 


had made it plain that the 


were to supersede the milk control 
laws enacted by the states, in this 
case the Milk Control Law of Penn. 
sylvania. If the court agreed with 
this contention then prices established 
by all state milk control boards would 
take precedence over the ceilings 
established by O.P.S. 

Judge Marsh did not find the argu- 
ment that the fluid milk business is a 
public utility a valid one. Nor did he 
accept the doctrine of the primacy of 
the State Milk Control agencies. He 
made it as clear as it is possible to 
make it that in his opinion it was the 
intent of Congress to control prices in 
the fluid milk business in general and 
the State of Pennsylvania in particu- 
lar. The court recognized the author- 
ity of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to regulate the prices under 
which the industry in the Pittsburgh 
area did business. However, these 
considerations were not important fac- 
tors in the final decision. The judg 
ment in favor of the dealers was 
based on the opinion that the prices 
Pittsburgh dealers were charging did 
not violate any O.P.S. ceiling as the 
complaint charged, but on the con- 
trary, represented ceilings that O.P.S 
had specifically authorized. 


As one analyzes the case, the legal 
justification for the prices that the 
dealers were charging appears to b 
so firm that one is amazed the O.P.S 
people went out onto such a precati- 
ous limb with a saw quite as sharp 


But, lawyers being lawyers, and angles 
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being angles, it is not surprising that 
three different prices were advanced 
The 
contended that the ceiling should be 
23 and 21 The 


contended the price should be 


as the proper ceiling. defense 


cents. government 
22% 
and 20%c cents. Judge Marsh pointed 
out that a good argument could be 
made for a price of 22 and 20 cents. 
4nd would anybody like to buy a 


duck? 


The case had its beginnings in the 
general price freeze of January 25, 
1951. Just prior to that chilly event 
the Pennsylvania Milk Control Com- 
mission had made increased margins 
effective in 
marketing areas under its jurisdiction. 
The three marketing areas that did 


eleven of the fourteen 


not get margin increases during the 
time which O.P.S. designated as the 
base period for figuring subsequent 
price increases were Erie, Pittsburgh, 
and the Johnstown-Altoona area. The 
Commission said that there just wasn’t 
sufficient 
to make a decision in the case of these 


time or information for it 


three areas. Consequently the three 


markets went into the era of price 
control with narrower margins than 


existed in the other areas in the State. 


Dealer Reaction 


Naturally this inequity was not 
borne lightly by dealers in Western 
Pennsylvania. Indeed they reacted 
only a few degrees less violently 


than did their forebears when con- 
fronted with a federal tax on certain 
On February 20, a 
large delegation of dealers and_pro- 
ducers together with the entire three- 


man Pennsylvania Milk Control Com- 


corn products. 


mission visited the Office of Price 
Stabilization. The predicament of 
milk dealers operating in western 


Pennsylvania was described to O.P.S. 
officials. Similar complaints from Calli- 
fornia, Florida and Virginia were re- 
ceived shortly afterwards. The dele- 
gation was informed that under exist- 
ing price control regulations no adjust- 
ment in dealer margins could be made, 
but that remedial regulations were be- 
ing developed which would take care 
of the difficulty. 


On April 16 Supplementary Regu- 
lation 16, adjustment, 
under certain conditions, in the mar- 
gin, established by the base period 
was issued. Simultaneously Letter 
Order No. 1 was sent out by Direc- 
tor DiSalle authorizing the Pennsyl- 


authorizing 
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32 cents, 


vania Milk Control Commission to in- 
crease prices 32 cents a hundred- 
weight to producers and an additional 
This 


that dealers could raise their prices 


14 cents to processors. meant 
by 1 cent because the total increase 
of 35 cents and 14 cents amounted 
to 46 cents a hundred or 1 
quart. 


cent a 
It is important to note that 
the 14 cents, granted the dealers over 
and above the producer increase of 
increase in the 
dealer spread of a quarter of a cent. 
This quarter-cent 
spread was specifically 
O.P.S. in the Letter 


meant an 


increase in the 
granted by 
Order. 


The delegation went back to Pitts- 
burgh and Erie and Johnstown. When 
the rise went into effect on April 6, 
they raised their prices from 21 cents 
retail and 19 cents wholesale to 22 
cents retail and 20 cents wholesale. 


However, when the price increase 
came through, it came by way of the 
Pennsylvania Milk Control Commis- 
sion. They made it 35 cents to pro- 
ducers and 11 The 


Commission expected another round 


cents to dealers. 





CONTROL OF BARN ODORS 


With dairy herds confined to 
the barn for the winter months, 
the problem of barn odors is 


one that needs attention, says 
Lester Legrid, Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Since barn odors may find 


their way into milk, Legrid said 
that rapid elimination of the 
sources of such odors is impor- 
tant if milk quality is to be main- 
tained. 


Silage, brewers grains and 
mashes were listed by Legrid 
as odor sources that need care- 
ful handling. These 
should always be given 


after milking, he declared. 


feeds 
cows 


Silage ought not to be left 
exposed in the barn or silo en- 
trance during milking, and any 
surplus should be re- 
moved promptly from the feed 
alley. 


silage 


Prompt removal of milk from 
the barn to the milkhouse after 
milking and good barn ventila- 
tion are two practices that will 
help to solve the problem of 
barn odors. 











of price increases and preferred to 
move more slowly than O.P.S. which 
expected to “hold the line”. 


The milk supply in the three mar- 
keting areas involved began to tighten 
up as the heavy industries in that sec 
tion got up steam for their job of 
fabricating the tools of war. Popula- 
tion increases plus higher wages in- 
creased the demand for milk while 
the same high wages and _ specific 
working hours plus high beef ‘prices 
were encouraging farmers to sell out 
and go into the defense plants. The 
producer price of milk was obviously 
not high enough. Consequently the 
Pennsylvania Milk Control Commis- 
sion issued orders for another increase 
The order, effective July 1, authorized 
another 35 cent boost for the produce: 
and another 11 
dealer. It all 


cent a quart to the consumer. 


cent boost for the 


added up to anothe: 


While this made some sense earlies 
in the year when all of the markets 
were short of milk, coming as it did 
during the flush season, it was looked 
upon with a very jaundiced eye in 
deed by the citizenry. Politicians 
screamed, the C.1.O. ranted, the news- 
papers sprayed adjectives in all direc- 
tions, and the O.P.S. found itself be 
ing asked to authorize another price 
increase on the basis of the same facts 


it had granted the original increase. 


You've Got Trouble! 


The hottest seat of all was reserved 
for the milk dealers. They were truly 
between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. Here was a state agency requir- 
ing those controlled by it to violate 
regulations promulgated by an agency 
of the United States Government. The 
C.1.0. could rightfully ask, “Is this 
About all that the 
dealers could do was ask, rather plain- 
tively, “What do we do 
they did what the Commission ordered 
they were likely to be sued by the 
Federal government. If they went 
along with O.P.S. they were likely to 
get their ears pinned back by the 
Commission. Meanwhile, they had the 
public glowering at them, a milk short- 
age threatening, and a business that 
needed attention whenever they could 


price control?” 


now?” If 


get six consecutive minutes to devote 
to it. 

The Office of 
would not authorize the increases that 
the Pennsylvania Milk Control Com- 


Price Stabilization 
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mission requested for July 1 without 
further information and hearings. Ac- 
cordingly the Commission held some 
hearings and gathered additional in- 
formation. The effective date of the 
proposed price increase was moved 
up to July 17. The Commission was 
acting not without some assurance 
from O.P.S. that this second price 
increase would be authorized. Indeed, 
the Commission had been advised that 
amendments were in the mill which 
would automatically approve, if ac- 
cepted, the proposed July 17. in- 
creases. On July 23 the Commission 
received a letter from Mr. DiSalle 
stating that the July price increase had 
been disapproved. This meant in etf- 
fect that the dealers would not get 
the 11 cent margin increase which 
the Commission authorized. The pro- 
ducer increase, however, could go 
through because milk was not up to 
parity and consequently not subject 
to price control. Mr. DiSalle’s letter 
hinted that a conference might be in 
order and that possibly some agree- 
ment could be worked out. He sug- 
vested that the Commission “come and 
see me and let’s settle this.” However, 
the conference did not materialize. In- 
stead on October 3 the dealers were 
named as the defendants in a request 
by the United States government for 


an injunction. 


The injunction was brought against 
13 dealers in the Pittsburgh area. They 
varied widely in size; some were large, 
some were small, some were medium 
size. They had one thing in common. 
They were all selling milk at 23 cents 
retail and 21 cents wholesale contrary 
to O.P.S. thinking which put the price 
at 22% cents retail and 20% cents 
wholesale. 


The case was heard on October 15 
but no decision was reached pending 
a full hearing. This took place on 
November 6 and 7. The decision was 


handed down on December 20. 


Judge Marsh pointed out in his deci- 
sion that “several legal questions were 
presented for solution but insofar as 
prices are concerned, the narrow issue 
for decision is whether the prices for 
standard milk being sold by the de- 
fendants at 23 cents retail and 21 cents 
wholesale are in excess of the maxi- 
mum ceiling prices established by 
O.P.S.” Despite the denial by O.P.S. 
of the Commission’s request for the 
price increase of July 17, the Com- 


mission permitted this order to remain 
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SHE WHIPPED 24,000,000 COMPETITORS 


Brattleboro, Vermont—With an unprecedented total of 42,805 
pounds of milk produced in one year’s time, Green Meadow Lil) 
Pabst, registered Holstein-Friesian cow owned by Merle H. Green, 
Elsie, Michigan, has become the new all-time milk production cham 
pion for all U. S. cows. 

Lily's record exceeds the former 41,943-pound championship pe 
formance of Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne by an 862-pound 
margin, and represents the highest record ever made under the strict 
supervision of Advanced Registry official testing. 


To Lily’s further credit, the new record was made on three-time 
a-day milking, as contrasted to the four-time-a-day milking frequency 
of former milk production champions. 


+ 


Her great record, completed December 3 and authenticated by 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America soon afterwards, included 
1246.4 pounds butterfat, placing her 15th among all top butterfat 
producers since official testing began. 


Lily is not new to the ranks of champions. Less than two years 
ago, her earlier twice-daily milking record of 32,027 pounds proclaimed 
her champion for all cows milked twice daily, a title she still holds 
in addition to her new all-inclusive honors. 


Translated into quarts, her record represents 19,909.3 quarts 
(2.15 pounds to the quart), a supply sufficient to furnish 2 quarts 
daily for 27 families, fulfilling the milk needs of 108 people (4 people 
per family) for an entire year. Today there are approximately 24, 
000,000 cows in the nation, or one cow for every 6 persons. Thus, 
Lily, during the year just past, produced 18 times her share of the 
nation’s milk supply. 

Her average daily production was 117.27 pounds of milk, or 54.5 
quarts. 

In pounds of butter, her production totalled 1495.2 or an average 
of 4.09 pounds every 24 hours. 

Nine different supervisors were employed in the conduct of the 
test. 

In addition to her national honors, Lily is the highest producer for 
all time in both milk and butterfat for the state of Michigan. 


Lily's dam was Laura Lily Pabst. Her sire was Springbank Aris- 
tocrat Captivator. At the start of her great record she was 7 years, 
5 months old. In three officially-tested milking periods (two of these 
on twice-daily milking), her total production is now 95,545 pounds of 
milk and 2876.2 pounds of butterfat. Average cows produce a total 
of about 20,000 pounds of milk in their entire lifetimes. 


Lily was milked by Lawrence Fitch, herdsman at Green Meadow 
Farms. 








in full force and effect. Inasmuch as 
O.P.S. had not issued a dollar and 
cents ceiling, the price that the pro- 
cessors could charge had to be deter- 
mined through the application of 
formulas and interpretations of the 
General Price Ceiling Regulation and 
Supplementary Regulations, and or- 
ders of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. Did or did not the prices Pitts- 


burgh dealers were charging violate 


O.P.S. ceilings? That was the ques- 
tion. 


In presenting their case, the deal- 


ers argued that milk was a_ public 


utility and, therefore, not subject to 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
This would have gotten them out 
from under, but quick. The counsel 
for the defense cited several cases as 
precedent for the position but Judge 
Marsh disagreed. “If Congress had 
intended to exempt the industries con- 
trolled by state agencies it could easily 
have done so,” he said. “We con- 
clude, therefore, that Congress in- 
tended to control the milk industry 
in Pennsylvania and that said indus- 
try is subject to the operation of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 and 
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SUPPLEE SAVES HOURS AND 
DOLLARS IN PLANT CLEANUP! 





Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company 
Tabor Road Plant, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the orders and regulations promul- 
thereunder.” 

then argued that 
“neither Congress nor the O.P.S. has 


gated 


The defense 


manifested a clear and unequivocal 
intention to supersede the Milk Con- 
trol Law of Pennsylvania.” The point 
here was that if this argument were 
sustained, O.P.S. had no case because 
the dealers were simply obeying the 
instructions of the Pennsylvania Milk 
Control Commission, which  instruc- 
tions it was not the intent of Con- 
gress nor O.P.S. to supersede. This 
would also have gotten the dealers 
Judge Marsh gave 
shrift. Said he, 
“The intent of Congress to curb infla- 
tion is clear; the intent of the O.P.S. 
to carry out the mandate of Congress 


out from under. 


this position short 


is clear. To read exemptions into the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and 
OPS. 
thereunder, would simply hamper the 
authorities in the desperate battle 
against inflation.” 


the orders of promulgated 


The Judge’s Interpretation 
The real argument was a matter of 
interpreting the orders and regulations 
of the O.P.S. 
the case that the judge found for the 
defendants. He pointed out that, “Any 
base period which may 


It was on this phase of 


have been 
chosen was bound to find some prices 
distorted and to result in a certain 
amount of arbitrariness.” It was to 
relieve the inequity that existed in the 
three Western Pennsylvania market- 
ing areas that Letter Order 1 was 
issued while S.R. 16 was issued to 
take off inequities in general. It fol- 
lowed that the price increases of 
April 6, 1951 were granted by O.P.S. 
deliberately and specifically. They 
knew what they were doing, realized 
that 32 cents of the 46.5 cents author- 
ized went to the producer and 14.5 
cents went to the dealers. (It was 
later changed by the commission to 
35 for the producers and 11 cents for 
the dealers.) 

When the Commission issued _ its 
orders for the second price increase on 
July 17, O.P.S. could refuse the 11- 
cent increase granted to dealers be- 
cause its authority superseded the 
Pennsylvania Milk Control Commis- 
sion’s authority, but it could not pre- 
vent the producer price increase be- 
cause the price was below parity. The 
Defense Production Act specifically 
exempts producer prices from control 
until the price reaches parity. The 
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he is entitled. 
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M.1.F. SEEKS 11 CHANGES IN SR 63 


18 the Milk Industry 
with OPS proposing eleven amendments to SR 63. 
over-riding regulation was also proposed. 

The eleven proposed amendments were: 

1. Recognize all necessary and unavoidable increases in operat 
ing costs incurred by dealers when adjusting price ceilings. 
2. Permit dealers to calculate their ceiling prices and place them 
in effect pending a review by the Director of Petitions for the issuance 
of area milk pricing regulations establishing ceiling prices. 

3. Exempt areas under state milk control agencies from SR 63 
and issue a new regulation patterned after SK 16 to govern such cases. 
amend the two-way 


changes in ceilings reflect market-wide movements in raw material 


5. Petitions for adjustment to include only price data essential 
to computing ceiling prices for an area regulation. 


6. Change base period to December 19, 1950, through Januar: 
7. Eliminate reference to “parity and other legal mimima” with 


8. Clarify procedure to be followed regarding the criteria t 
be applied in adjusting ceiling prices. 

9. Make it clear that OPS will issue milk price regulations con- 
sistent with marketing practices and pricing requirements. 


10. Make it clear that persons subject to SR 63 may file suc- 


11. Permit applications for adjustment to be filed in instances 
where a dealer is not getting the “fair and equitable” margin to which 


The general over-riding order recommended by the petitioners 
called for immediate permission to increase prices 
of product upon filing notice with an appropriate OPS office. Every 
S. to be included in the order except those operating 
under a letter order pursuant to SR 16. 

A more detailed report on this petition and its reception will be 
presented in the March issue of the American Milk Review. 


Foundation filed a_ petition 


A new general 


parity provision so that 


% cent per point 








total price increase of the April 6 and 
July 17 amounted to 81 cents. All of 
this increase the dealers were author- 
ized to pass along to the consumer, 
the two 35-cent increases to the pro- 
ducer on the basis of the “pass 
through” provision, and the 11 cents 
on the basis of Letter Order 1 and 
S.R. 16. 


ure of 1.750 to pass on. 


This gave the dealers a fig- 
Under the 
provisions of §.R. 20 this 1.750 cents 
could be rounded off to 2 cents. Thus 
the dealers were entirely within their 
right under O.P.S. regulation, Judge 
Marsh said, to charge 2 cents over 
their base period prices of 21 cents 
retail and 19 cents wholesale. 

The question may be asked, “Did 
not the finding of the Court, declar- 
ing that the 1l-cent increase of July 17 
was legal, mean approval of the Com- 


mission’s action?” The answer is, no. 


It was purely coincidental. Judge 
Marsh said, “The rationale justifying 
the last increase of 1 cent per quart 
is not the Commission’s Order but the 
there be 


no misunderstanding that if this court 


court’s interpretation. Let 


were to find a violation of the ceiling 
prices as established or proclaimed by 
the O.P.S. it would be promptly en- 
joined, notwithstanding the minimum 
price provisions of the Commission.” 


Some Questions Clarified 
There will be other jousts between 
the O.P.S. and the fluid milk industry 
before we are done with this busi- 
But this first case did clarify 
tenuous 


ness. 
several questions. Howevel 
the public utility argiiment may have 
been, it did offer enough substance 


(Please Turn to Page 97) 
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Pfaudiler “WALL COOLER LO-VAT” 
mm 
| be 
In processing ice cream mix, milk and other dairy products, you can 
sasily eliminate a lot of product handling with the Pfaudler ‘* Wall 
» - yy T 99 * H ‘.— *, H £ 2 £ > H £ 3 
— Salnlees stec! greseure jachet—tested Cooler LO-VAT.”’ It combines both cooling and storage into a single 
to 250 Ibs.— permits faster cooling. operation. 
Judg sd I 
s* . . . T 
wstifving For faster cooling and low-cost operation, the ‘*Wall Cooler LO- 
seas quart | VAT” provides outstanding heat transfer with an unusually small 
» bet the | amount of coolant. It can be economically operated with Freon, 
there be ; ammonia or chilled water. 
this court , » The specially-designed pressure jacket—which makes high cooling 
ie ceiling [| efficiency possible—is tested for 250 Ibs. Built of stainless steel : 
aimed by _ throughout, the Pfaudler ‘“*Wall Cooler LO-VAT”’ is easy to clean 
aptly en- Fe and maintain, and provides positive protection against corrosion. 
minimum The standard size is 300 gallons, but the unit is also available on 
ae. Polished, all-welded stainless steel special order in 500 gallon size. Ask for Bulletin 864, p 
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between ing and maintenance. 
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For full details, contact your nearest Pfaudler 
Dairy Distributor, or write direct to Pfaudler. 
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Review THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


STAINLESS STEEL PASTEURIZERS, PROCESS VATS, STORAGE AND WALL-COOLED TANKS AND FILLERS 











To please the varying needs and 
preferences of all your customers, 
Owens-Illinois makes all popular 
sizes, shapes and styles of glass 
dairy containers. Shown here are the 


Handi-Square quart, the square and 
oblong two-quart bottles, pint Handi- 
Square and the tall and squat half- 
pints. 
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is one of the 10 basic tests 
of a good container 


Every Duraglas container you use can be a brightly 
persuasive “talking salesman” for your dairy .. . 


through use of Applied Color Lettering. 


Pioneered by Owens-Illinois and developed to its 
finest on Duraglas containers, ACL economically 
promotes whatever you desire—your name, your 
quality controls, your community—etc. 


Duraglas ACL lasts as long as the bottles because 
it is fused into the glass. Your bottles sell wherever 
they go with constant effectiveness. 


Get the full details on how well Duraglas bottles 
serve you in every way. Just call our local office in 
your vicinity now. 
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DURAGLAS DAIRY CONTAINERS 
PASS ALL 10 TESTS 

1. True economy 

2. Positive protection of flavor 

3. Accurate capacity 

4. Lustrous transparency 

5. Uniform quality 

6. Improved by research 

7. Durable Applied Color Lettering 
8. Full, complete line 

9. Visible inventory 


10. Readily available 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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so 


after the 
end of the late war, 


" Shortly 


when the Hungarian 


Cvclusive 


communists were 

fratae making their bids 
for power, a_short- 

« age of steel made it 


necessary to redesign 
the milk can 
that battered nation. 


used by dairymen in 
Representatives 
of industry, agriculture, and the gov- 
ernment wrestled with the problem. 
The principal difference of opinion 
concerned the location of a reinforce 
ing band. The manufacturers wanted 
the band on the outside, the govern- 


ment men wanted the band on the 
inside. The manufacturers were con- 
vinced that for sanitary reasons as 


well as for simplicity in manufactur- 
ing the band should go on the out- 
The had taken a 
position in favor of placing the band 


side. government 


on the inside. After what the gov- 
ernment men considered an appropri- 
ate period of discussion, the issue was 
resolved in favor of the government’s 
position. The manufacturers and the 
agricultural people bowed to the offi- 
cial proposal. And for good reason. 


The alternative was to be shot. 


Calling in the firing squad to solve 
a purely technical problem is the ulti- 
mate expression of stupidity in the 
eyes of the western world. A_prob- 
lem is a problem. Brains are far bet- 
ter than bullets as a means to its solu- 
tion. brightest 


Indeed, one of the 


devices on the dairy industry’s es- 
cutcheon is the remarkable degree in 
which public health officials, milk pro- 
cessors, and equipment manufacturers 
have worked together to lick the prob- 


lems of modern milk processing. 


The development of the 3A Stand- 
ards is an example of this co-opera- 
tive effort 
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Public health 
United States is exercised primarily 


authority in the 


at the local level. Municipal health 
officers responsible for the protection 
of the people in their community are 
usually armed with the authority re- 
quired for the effective discharge of 
their responsibility. The United States 
Public Health the other 
hand, is without 


Service, on 
an advisory body 
authority to impose its recommenda- 
tions on local health officials. Conse- 
quently there is likely to be a sub- 
in the health 


nances between individual communi- 


stantial variation ordi- 


ties. 


Variations in Regulations 
milk 


a primary concern of health depart- 


Inasmuch as the business is 
ments, wide variations in health regu- 


lations are a matter of serious con- 


cern. To the equipment manufac- 
turer, even more than the milk pro- 
cessor, this particularism poses a prob- 
lem. To manufacture a piece of equip- 
ment that is acceptable in Louisville 
and Des Moines but is not acceptable 
in Richmond or Boston places an in- 
tolerable burden upon the manufac- 
turer. The costs of a hundred varia- 
tions, depending upon the idiosyn- 
crasies of individual health depart- 
ments, creates costs and delays out 
health 


rity that might be achieved. 


of all proportion to all secu- 


The logical solution to such a dev- 
astating situation was to develop a 
common code or set of standards to 
which all health departments can sub- 
scribe. That is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 


3A Standards are simply specifica- 
tions for equipment in the dairy in- 


dustry that sanitarians, the United 
States Public Health Service, the 
dairy industry, and the equipment 


manufacturers agree are reasonable 


natciaaiice ™ 
a 
and insure the sanitary character of 
the equipment. The equipment man- 
ufacturer is able to produce a large 
number of identical units with con- 
sequent savings in production costs, 
The dairyman knows that the equip- 
ment will be acceptable to his local 
health officers, and the health officers 
are satisfied that the industry under 
their supervision is using equipment 
that measures up to the best sanitary 
thinking in the country. 

Many 


ready 


items of equipment are al 
3A Standards 
Standards for other pieces of equip 
The 


time high temperature pasteurizer is 


covered — by 


ment are being written. short- 


one. 
The procedure is eminently sound 


A new. standard begins with th 
equipment people simply because that 
is the logical place for it to begin 
The Dairy Industry Supply Associa- 
tion has a technical committee headed 
up by a number of co-chairmen 
Under the auspices of this technical 


task 


composed of interested manufacturers 


committee, a force committe 


draws up tentative minimum stand 
These standards are then sub 
mitted to the Sanitary Sub-committe 


of the Dairy Industry Committee. The 


ards. 


Dairy Industry Committee is com 
posed of all segments of the dairy 
butter, milk, ice 
cream, and evaporated and dry milk 
Dr. E. H. Parfitt is chairman of this 
Sanitary After the 


Sanitary Sub-committce has examined 


industry: cheese, 


Sub-committee. 


the proposed standard and made its 
recommendations, the material goes 
to the Sanitary Sub-committee of the 
International Association of Milk Sani- 
tarians. This committee sits as a sub- 
committee of the United States Pub 
lic Health Service. When all of the 
segments of the industry concerned 


have had an opportunity to study the 
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Yes, Cemac has speed that no 
other fillers can match... regard- 
less of what products are being 
run. And with faster operation at 
the filler, there’s more pep in your entire operation. You get your 
money’s worth from all of your equipment. Costs are lower. Time is 
saved. And your profits take a nice step upward. 


Ask your Crown Representative to prove that Cemac can give you the 
finest filling you’ve ever had. And, remember, Cemac in combination with 
the Dacro P-38 cap gives you the finest operation of all. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Machine Sales Division ¢ Baltimore 3, Md. 





| How close does your filler come to these average CEMAC speeds? 


CREAM LINE MILK ....... 135 BPM NOW: Vanes ave cated 
HOMOGENIZED MILK... ... “nee ee 
CHOCOLATE MILK 125 BPM but they ore exceeded in dairies 


from coast to coast, throughout 


20% CREAM .......... 120 BPM the daily run 
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VACUUM MILK FILLER 
The Greatest Performer on them ale 


February, 1952 














The vacuumizer at left, the short time pasteurizer at center, and the instrument panel just 
right of center are all prime examples of the end results that co-operative effort between 
dealers and equipment manufacturers have achieved. 


proposals and the inevitable changes 
that common acceptance requires have 
been made, the standard is put into 
final form and published in the Jour- 
nal of Milk Technology. It then be- 
comes official. Manufacturers can use 
the 3A seal on equipment that meets 
these specifications. The significant 
fact, the thrilling fact, is that this 
activity, so essential to our industry, 
is a voluntary, co-operative undertak- 
ing. There is no law, no statute, no 
ordinance that compels these groups 
to work together. It is a compulsion 
dictated by mutual self-interest which 
is just about the most powerful com- 
pulsion that there is in the book. 
The quest for the better method, 
the improved piece of equipment does 
not end or begin with the formal pro- 
cedure of the 3A Standards. 


and again, as one studies the evolu- 


Again 


tion of processing techniques, one is 
impressed with the extent to which 
co-operation between milk processors 
and equipment manufacturers takes 
place. A processor has a_ problem, 
or he has an idea. Perhaps it is a 
matter of erratic bacteria counts. Per- 
haps it is a matter of lowering costs. 
Perhaps a new idea for handling milk. 
Whatever the reason, the processor is 
likely to call in the manufacturer and 
say, “Can we do thus and so?” The 
result is often merely the correction 
of operational procedure. Occasion- 
ally an improved part is the result. 
Once in a while an entirely new piece 
of equipment will emerge. Such was 
the case only last year when Miller- 
Flounders Dairy of Chester, Pennsyl 


vania took a long, hard look at the 
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problem of foaming. The result 
worked out in co-operation with the 
Chester-Jensen Company, was the 


vacuumizer. 


The vacuumizer is a device for re- 
moving entrapped air from milk be- 
fore it gets into the homogenizer. 
When this is done, foaming at the 
filler is, for all intents and purposes, 
eliminated. As an added and unex- 
pected dividend, the machine has had 
removing 


al remarkable success in 


volatile odors from milk. 


Foaming Was the Problem 


The problem that bothered Harry 
Brunton, Miller-Flounders Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Production, and 
Plant Superintendent Roy Evans was 
not unusual. Foaming is a common 
difficulty. Hardly 


not have trouble with foam. 


a plant that does 
Hardly 
a plant that has not pondered the 
question and tried to do something 
about it. The point is that the people 
at Miller-Flounders not only pondered 
hit the jackpot. 


They found the answer. 


the question, they 


There are half a dozen men in the 
Miller-Flounders 
hand in the development of the vac- 
Harry 


Evans played the leading roles effec- 


plant who had a 
Brunton and Roy 


uumizer; 


tively supported by Emer Flounders 


in Procurement, Carl Duncan in Sales, 


Stacy Starr, Assistant Plant Manager 


and President Charles Flounders. It 
was the same eternal story of a group 
of minds, a series of ideas and sug- 
gestions, that produced the final re- 
sult. 


The Miller-Flounders organization 
is favor conscious. They have a taste 
committee made up of office peopk 
drivers, and plant men. Products are 


taste-tested every five days. 


It was noticed that buttermilk pro. 
cessed through a vacuum buttermilk 
machine had a better flavor than other 
buttermilk. 


was “why?” 


The question that arose 
A further question was 
“if the machine will improve _ th 
flavor of buttermilk, what will it do 


to regular milk?” 


Harry Brunton and Roy” Evans 
were interested in pressure and vac- 
uum systems. 
vacuum buttermilk machine removed 
the air from the buttermilk and rea- 
soned that it would do the same for 
regular milk. With the two objects iy 
mind, a smoother more constant flavor. 
and the removal of entrapped air, 
they hooked up the vacuum  butter- 
milk machine to the milk line. They 
began to get results. The buttermilk 
machine had been made by the Ches- 
ter-Jensen Company located in the 
same city. It was only natural that 
the Miller-Flounders men should call 
the attention of the manufacturer to 
the new use to which they were put- 
ting his equipment and also to seek 
his advice and help in reaching a solu- 
tion. The buttermilk machine showed 
such promise that the Chester-Jensen 
firm together with Harry Brunton and 
his colleagues worked out a variation 
of the idea specifically designed for 
milk. This was the first model of the 
vacuumizer. It was not perfect. It 
But it worked. The 


machine was set up in the Miller- 


had bugs in it. 


Flounders plant. One by one the 
When th 


vacuum was broken for any reason the 


bugs were worked out. 


men found it necessary to prime th 
pumps. The answer was to put 

check in the line so that the pumps 
would not lose their prime. So it 
went. An idea here, a_ suggestion 
there, until the day came when a 
machine had been developed that 
would do the job that was desired 
If ever there was a machine that 
exemplifies this idea of teamwork, of 
cooperation between processor and 
equipment manufacturer, the vacuum- 


izer is it. 
Nearly two years elapsed between 
the time the vacuum buttermilk ma 


chine was tried out and the vacuum 
(Please Turn to Page 88) 
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Solar-Sturges proudly points to its 80 years of 
pioneering many sound, basic improvements in 
today’s quality milk can——as America’s foremost milk 


can specialists to the Dairy Industry. 


{very farmer and processor realizes the importance of 
shipping and storing top-quality milk or cream in 
sanitary, smooth surfaced, well-tinned milk cans. 

furthermore, quality cans’ stimulate everyone to take 

greater pride in their work. The public, too, 
associate good cans with successful management 


and progressive policies. 


SOLAR-STURGES 


Manufacturing Division 
PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, !NC. 
Melrose Park, Illinois * Telephone AUstin 7-1964 















PERFECT BALANCE 

. . achieved through different gauges of 
steel; heavy on the bottom, rugged, sturdy 
cylinder and a breast hoop of thick dimen- 
sion steel. 
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SPECIAL ANALYSIS STEEL 
. .. tests are begun at the open hearth of 
the steel mills and are continuous through 
every lot. Only metal of proper chemical 
composition is used. 
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UNIFORM TIN COATING 
... in two separate Pure Molten tin baths— 
first, each tiny pore is sealed then an evenly 
distributed finishing coat is applied overall. 


COVERS THAT FIT 
... the final operation in the process is the 
sizing of the covers. Absolutely round and 
sized to exact dimensions. 





SMOOTH SANITARY SURFACES 
. are produced with modern welding 
equipment. Seams guaranteed against leaks 
or separation during the normal life of the 
can. Easily cleaned rounded corners—no 
pockets or crevices. 





COMFORTABLE HANDLES 


... are shaped to fit the hand and allow 
plenty of “glove room.” These “Easy Grip” 
handles are permanently welded in exactly 
the right position. 





FLAT BREAST HOOP 


«+. 16" wide and 14" thick, has a bearing 
surface or point of contact five times greater 
than the oval hoop. Minimum of damage in 
transit due to the modern flat breast hoop. 











This ancient panel from a frieze found at Al’Ubaid, a small town near Ur of the Chaldees, is among the earliest recorded references to the 
dairy industry. Note the two men straining milk at the left. Fourth man from the left is apparently making butter. Archeologists say that 
the panel is about 5500 years old. 


THEY WERE THE FIRST ONES 


THE STORY BEHIND THE COVER 


N THE WALLS of Cincinnati's 

magnificent railroad station are 

two huge murals portraying the 
city’s growth. Trappers, farmers, sol- 
diers, industrialists are all shown in 
their proper relationship to history. 
This is the blood and sinew that 
created a great human experience on 
the banks of the Ohio. These are the 
men who took the stout threads of 
land and river, of mine and forest and 
wove them into the vibrant tapestry 
of a modern city. 


Nearly six thousand years ago in 
Babylon 


artist sought to express the funda- 


an ancient city another 
mental elements in the civilization of 
his age. On a slab of stone about 
three feet high he chiseled the figures 
and the activity that were the heart 
Deities, kings, 
warriors were not shown in this work, 


of human progress. 


because, in truth, they were not fun- 
damental. Instead were shown men 
making butter, men straining milk, 
men milking cows. With all of the 
grandeur of the fabulous hanging 
gardens to draw from and surrounded 
by the barbaric splendor of a prim- 
itive empire, the artist chose butter, 
milk, and cows to express the essence 
of Babylonian achievement. It is the 
first reference to the dairy industry in 
recorded history. 


The panel was a part of the frieze 
of an ancient building. It was dis 
covered by archeologists from the 
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British Museum and the University 
Museum of Philadelphia. The panel, 
about three feet high and four feet 
long, was one scene in the frieze that 
was devoted to cattle. 

One of the most amazing facts 
about this early record of the dairy 
industry is the similarity that many 
of the techniques shown bear to the 
dairy industry that most of us have 
known personally. The practice of 
straining milk, according to this sculp- 
ture, has been going on for sixty 
centuries. Perhaps our strainers are 
more refined, perhaps our purpose in 
straining has undergone some revision, 
but basically the utensils and tech- 
nique are the same. Note how the 
milk is being poured from the milk 
pail through the 
Hardly 


the business who cannot recall the 


strainer into a 
shallow pan. a dairyman in 
shallow pans that adorned the pantry 
shelves down on the farm. Indeed, 
there is probably not a city in the 
United States, including the modern 
Babylon on the Hudson, where a good 
whoop and a holler wouldn't reach a 
farm in the hills or on the prairie 
where milk is still skimmed by letting 
the cream rise in shallow pans. About 
the only difference between the pans 
shown in the frieze and the pans used 
by an aunt of mine a scant twelve 
years ago is the material. The Babylon 
pans were probably made from clay 
or stone, my aunt’s were made of tin. 
radical 


The most departure — in 


dairying practice is in the milking. 
The frieze shows men doing the milk- 
ing from the rear of the cow. Al- 
though milking from the rear is still 
done in some primitive areas and on 
smaller stock such as goats, the shift 
to the side took place many centuries 
ago. Furthermore, for nearly five 
thousand years, that is from shortly 
after this frieze was completed until 
less than a century ago, milking was 
done by the women. Fortunately for 
the dairy industry, unfortunately for 
the poets, the idyllic picture of mead- 
ows and cows and buxom dairy maids 
was moved into history’s attic with the 
coming of market milk. As soon as 
there got to be money in milking 
cows, the old man was right there to 
take over. 


One of the more intriguing aspects 
of history is the plateau nature of 
progress. For centuries men will live 
from one generation to the next with- 
Suddenly, 


a preliminary sugges- 


out appreciable change. 
with scarcely 
tion, an upheaval will take place that 
transforms society. So it is with this 
Babylonian frieze. For six thousand 
years the dairy industry remained 
static. Then in a matter of years, old 
methods, old concepts, old inhibitions 
were discarded. Seventy-five years 
ago the Babylonian artist would not 
have found himself unfamiliar with 
the dairy business. Today about all 
that he would recognize would be the 


cow. 
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FRUEHAUF MILK TANK-TRAILERS COST LESS 
TO MAINTAIN, LAST YEARS LONGER! 


age TIME you look over a Milk Tank-Trailer, take 
a good look at the chassis. It’s here that leaks due 
to road shocks and stresses are born. If it’s a Fruehauf 
you'll notice a sturdy Z type frame, trussed and braced 
in such a manner to allow “give” without transmitting 
strains to the tank. That’s only one point. 


Note how the tank is mounted to the frame. Frue- 
haufs are continuously mounted the length of the chas- 
sis to give you an integral load carrying unit. 


Points like these, hidden points, are the features that 
add the extra years of service to your Trailer — that 
keep maintenance bills low (to the point of preventive 
maintenance only! ) 


Fruehaufs are built for payload and performance — 
are light in weight and extra tough. They conform to all 
requirements for milk haulage, yet never sacrifice pay- 
load for weight saving features. 


For the Milk Tank-Trailer for your needs, see your 
local Fruehauf Branch man, or write Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, 10966 Harper Ave., Detroit 32, Mich., for 
acomplete Tank-Trailer Catalog. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 
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18—8 Stainless Steel 
Fruehauf Milk Tanks have 
smooth inside linings and 
valves without traps. They’re 
easily cleaned because large 
manholes and fast flowing 
lines afford quicker flushing, 
easier venting. Walkways 
with dams and drains help 
prevent accidents and con- 
fine spillage. One man can 
clean a Fruehauf in a mat- 
ter of minutes! 





if SPENSION ADDS MILES 
> 5 DIMES EF 


2 
Fruehauf’s exclusive “Multi-Rate” Suspension gives your 
load a cushioned ride—is as easy on the tank when 
empty as loaded. Automatic adjustment for proper spring 
tension from no load to overload minimizes wheel hop, 
adds extra miles to tire life. 
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SOME NOTES ON FEDERAL 
INCOME TAXATION 


During the past few years it has, 


or should have, become apparent to 
federal 


are one of the most costly expenses of 


everyone that income taxes 
doing business. There is hardly a busi- 
ness transaction that can be consum- 
mated without first examining into the 
Without such 


transactions 


tax effect it will have. 
fore-examination, some 
which are supposed to yield a profit 
can result in a loss, and, surprisingly, 
an apparent loss can actually turn into 
a profit. 

We all know that tax rates have 
both for individuals and 
corporations. We are told that the in- 


increased 


creases are for the purpose of provid- 
ing additional revenue. But it doesn’t 
take much imagination to see that, 
as taxes increase, the value of a resi- 
dual profit dollar, before taxes, be- 
comes less and less. If a business cor- 
poration is in the surplus bracket 
(roughly, net profits in excess of $25,- 
000) its gross tax bill on those profits 
over $25,000 will be over 50% —at 
least. More, if they are subject to the 
excess profits tax. Consider, then, the 
taxpayer's position. Under ordinary 
conditions, he will think twice before 
incurring additional expenses. If he 
knows, however, that each additional 
dollar of expense he incurs will only 
cost him fifty cents or less, he doesn’t 
think so much before he spends it. 
And when he knows that each addi 
tional dollar of income will return him 
less than fifty cents, he may not try 
so hard to earn it. 


Be that as it may, it’s clearly every- 
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By J/M KLUGER 


one’s duty to pay his just taxes. But 
it is just as much a duty to himself, 
his stockholders, if any, and to the 
national economy, to not overpay, to 
take advantage of every legal means 
to keep his bill down. In order to 
file an income tax return, it is first 
necessary to know just what the tax- 
able net income is. These notes will be 
confined to some discussion of that net 
income, and metheds of accounting 
for it, for income tax purposes. 


The general rule for computing tax- 
able net income is set forth in the 
Internal Revenue Code, Sec. 41, as 
follows: 


“The net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer’s annual 
accounting period . . . in accordance 
with the method of accounting regu- 
lary employed in keeping the books of 
such taxpayer; but if no such method 
of accounting has been so employed, 
or if the method employed does not 
clearly reflect the income, the compu- 
tation shall be made in accordance 


with such method as in the opinion 


Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, Commer- 
cial Trust Building, 16 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
He'll do his best to give you 
the straight dope. 





of the Commissioner does clearly re- 
Hect the income... .”. 


But just how 


bis books so as to 


That’s clear en ich. 
does one organi 
‘ome? There are 
methods. 
One is called the cash receipts and 


clearly reflect ne 
two generally recognized 
disbursements method, the other the 


accrual method. There are other 
methods, applicable to special cases, 
such as the long term contract basis 
and the deferred payment basis, but 
they need hardly concern any milk 
dealer. The so-ca’ :d cash basis is 
simply the reportit.g of income as re- 
ceived and expenses as paid. The ac- 
crual method requires reporting  in- 
come as earned, whether or not re- 
incurred, 


ceived, and expenses as 


whether or not paid. In any case 
where inventories are an income pro- 
ducing factor (such as milk dealers) 
the accrual basis must be used, since 
no other method of accounting with 
regard to sales and purchases will cor- 
rectly measure net income. So a milk 
dealer must use the accrual method 
of accounting. But now the problems 
start. 


Net income must be computed with 
respect to a fixed period—usually the 
calendar year. Within that fixed pe- 
riod, only income which properly be 
longs there may be and must be in 
cluded, and only expenses proper!) 
chargeable against that income within 
that period may be and must be in- 
cluded, if a deduction is to be al 
lowed. You cannot apply income to 
a past period or defer it to the future, 
nor can you deduct an expense this 

(Please Turn to Page 86 
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DISPLAY IT IN 


GLASS 


TRANSPARENT 
DEPENDABLE 
and, above all, ECONOMICAL 


FLAME - TAY | 
GLASS CONTAINE WITH LUSTRO COLOR 


PRODUCT INSPECTION AFTER SEALING 


Ylass 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 











Not long ago, the 
manager of a large 


business district 


Cuclusive 
feature 


which a customer will occasionally 


cafeteria in New 
Orleans switched 
milk brands without 


warning. “It was one 








of those deals in 





act unreasonably when he hears of 
a price rise which isn’t the milk 
plant’s fault at all, without taking into 
account that he will have to pay the 
identical price rise to the second 
dairy,” explains Walter P. Harris, sales 
Velvet Dairy 


Products, in the Crescent City. 


manager of Browns 


“Nevertheless, you can’t win an 
account like that back, most times, 
by pointing out that the rise goes 
into the farmer’s pocket, not into the 
plant’s. You can’t just tell the cus- 
tomer that all dairies in the city 
charge identical prices and that a 
price rise like this is not instituted 
by one dairy, but by all together—or 
that the prices themselves are set by 
a state commission rather than by the 
owners of milk plants. All of that 


On this particular day, sales manager Walter P. Harris gave 
Audibert a “special deal’ advertising toy train premium. Part of 
routeman’s job is to see that such material “gets up” in his 

customer's display places 
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A Star Salesman Gets 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN 


BRown 5 


Gee ; 
ick ef 


Audibert never goes on the route with- 
out checking on fresh shave, and seeing 
that his fresh uniform is neatly pressed. 


Then, 
decided to sit back 
and wait to see what would happen. 


was tried on this cafeteria. 


necessarily, we 


You can’t win when the other fellow 


is in an angry frame of mind.” 


All of this occurred on a Monday. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday passed. without a call being 
made on the cafeteria manager by 
either Harris or Ernest Audibert, the 


ace routeman on the account. On 





the Orders 


Saturday, the competing driver deliy 
ered the weekend's supply of milk 
On Sunday at about | p.m., the tele 


phone in Audibert’s home rang 


Audibert picked up the receiver to 
hear his former customer at the cate 
teria explode. “We are completely 
out of milk and Sunday diners are 
just coming in,” he said. “Can you 
load me up — right now?” 

“You bet I can,” answered Ernest 
“Tll be there with a truck inside 
twenty minutes.” Audibert rang the 
plant, ordered a quantity he knew the 
cafeteria needed to be loaded imme- 
diately on his truck, got into his auto- 
mobile and sped to the plant's load- 
ing dock. Inside the promised twenty 
minutes, he backed up to the cafe 


teria to unload the milk. 


“It’s service like this that makes a 
star route salesman,” says Walter Har- 
ris. “There has never been any ques- 
tion since about this account. It’s 
worth around $100.00 per day in 
orders. The point of the whole thing 


is that Ernest knew what this cus 





“Good morning.” Audibert greets Wallace O. Hamilton, New 
Orleans area manager for Capitol S:ores, a chain operating in 
that section. He outlines premium deal, asks okay for putting 


signs, and gets it. 
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there’s no leakage... | 





and that benefits you 





No mess for her 


Nothing annoys Mrs. Housewife more 
than a dairy container that leaks. 
That’s just one more reason why she 
prefers the cleanliness and economy 
of glass. She likes the glass milk 
bottle’s sparkling transparency, its 
easier handling and pouring, the way 
it never adds odd tastes to the flavor 
Ir ty of your milk. 


Q , Treat yourself ...and your customers 
R lin . . to the many advantages which 
Ms 8 only glass milk bottles offer. Just be 

} ° 

ot certain you order the best... ask for 
Or+ Thatcher Glass Milk Bottles by name. 





No loss for you 
a2 


You avoid costly leakers ... So com- pts 
mon with other types of containers aOR ma 
... When you use sturdy glass milk tHe 
bottles. Equally important, there’s no 
new equipment to buy or lease and 
you enjoy far lower container costs. 


~j 
| * THATCHER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Elmira, N.Y. 
Factories: Elmira, W.Y., Streator, Ill., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 






j 
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Audibert checks to see quantities needed, removes older cartons. 
Shrewd knowledge of each store’s need allows him to cverage 
no more than eight bottles returned per cay. 





Before leaving store, Audibert presents 

Hamilton with memo of quantities left 

and with New Year's calendar, compli- 

ments of himself and plant. Another gim- 

mick used by Brown’s salesmen is dis- 

tribution of plastic charms to children 
in stores when routemen call. 


tomer needed better than the cus- 
tomer did himself. Ernest knows what 
every account on his route can use. 
He'll take out around 3000 bottles per 
day, and on the average I doubt that 
he brings back seven old-stock bot- 
tles!” 


The fact that the account in ques- 
tion called the route-salesman rather 
than the plant is significant. That’s an 
old habit of Audibert’s - 


home phone number to his customers. 


giving his 
It is one of many reasons why, in a 
route selling organization full of old 


hands, Ernest Audibert stands out in 
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Sales Manager Harris’ estimation as 
the plant’s ace salesman. Brown’s Vel- 
vet Dairy Products sells on whole- 
sale routes only. Groceries, drug stores 
and other establishments are the main 
outlets. There is no home delivery or 
direct-to-the-consumer selling of any 
kind. Ernest Audibert has had experi- 
ence — “successful experience,” points 
out Harris, “at all types of wholesale 
route selling, from grocery stores to 
his present star route that includes 
hotels, big restaurants, institutions of 
all kinds in New Orleans’ main down- 
town commercial district. 

“Away back in 1922, I started pass- 
ing out my home number to cus- 
tomers,” recalls Ernest. “Many are the 
times I have been routed out of an 


ys 


= 


Up goes the sign advertising Brown’s Velvet premium offer of 
a train set to fit over six milk cartons. Audibert chooses promi- 
nent spot but is careful not to “hog” the space. 





Ww 


easy chair by a grocer telling me that 
a big demand was expected for the 
next day and he had to have an extra 
large milk order early. I'd simply 
phone the plant and arrange to have 
enough extra cases loaded onto my 
truck. The orders came to me and to 
Brown’s Velvet Dairy Products be- 
cause I made myself available at all 
hours.” 

Other reasons-for-success that Em- 
est Audibert credits as factors in the 
high rating given him by Sales Man- 
ager Harris include: 

1. Courteous driving. “Most times 
this is simply a goodwill affair for 
the company, important, but not lead- 


(Please turn to Page 99) 


Buying from the man who buys from you is good business. Audibert picks up an apple to 
munch while driving to next stop. He tries to make an occasional purchase, even though 
small, in each customer's store. 
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Looking Ahead for 1952 
Forecast for the coming vear is a 
continued strong demand for most 
dairy products; the record should be 
1951. Then 
there’s the promise of approximately 


2 million additional consumers plus 


about on a par with 


the fact that consumer incomes per 
person will be larger. At least the 
same amount of milk will be sold as 
in 1951 


Dairy 


at slightly higher prices. 
farmers can look forward to 
their net incomes being about as they 
were in 1951 and substantially greate: 
than in either 1949 or 1950. 


Even though the number of cows 
on dairy farms has fallen to nearly 
12 per cent below the mid-1940 peak. 
milk production rate per cow has 
been steadily increasing — expected 
total production of milk is 120 bil 
lion pounds. Record high was only 
121.5 billion in 1945 with the post- 


war low of 115.5 billion in 1948. 


The ratio of milk-feed prices is not 
expected to change much during ‘52: 
however the price of butterfat may 
continue below average in relation to 
feed prices. Demand for milk sup- 
plies has shifted during the vear just 
ended and any further rise in personal 
incomes may lead to still further shift- 
There'll be 
plenty of demand for fluid milk, al- 
though it is not definite that it can 
be adequately supplied in all areas. 
Whole milk sales to plants and deal- 


ers, by 


ing in milk utilization. 


dairy and other farmers, is 
expected to increase to a level well 
above the 75 billion pounds attained 


during 1951. 
Feed Situation 
There'll probably be less feed per 
livestock unit during the year and 
feed grain prices are expected to aver- 
age slightly higher than they did last 
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vear. Present requirements are very 
heavy and chances are the reserve 
stocks of feed grains will of neces- 
sity be reduced considerably by the 
end of 1952. All factors considered. 
the total feed supply for the 1951-52 
feeding season is between three and 
four per cent smaller than the big sup- 


plies for the preceding two years. 


As a result of the increased live- 
stock numbers, prospective feed con- 
centrate supplies per animal unit are 
set at from 7 to 10 per cent less 
than anytime during the past three 
vears — they are however, approxi- 
mately nine per cent above the level 
of the pre-World War II days. 


Corn supplies are reported to be 
about four per cent smaller although 
the requirements have increased sub- 
More 
corn will be used this vear than was 
produced during 1951. The 744 mil- 
lion bushel carry-over stocks are ex- 
pected to drop to around 500 million 
bushels by the end of October. 


stantially the past ten vears. 


Other feed supplies are also smaller 
and carry-over stocks in these grain 
feeds will dwindle. Although the total 
supply of high-protein feeds is ex- 
pected to be larger than for anytime 
during the past several vears, they'll 
not be as large when considered in 
relation to the 


increasingly larger 


number of livestock on farms. 


This strong demand for feed grains 
and the smaller supplies is expected 
to result in generally higher prices 
than was paid for feed during the 
1950-51 season. Corn prices will ad- 
vance to an average above the $1.57 
per bushel support price. Prices of 
oats and barley have been above the 
support price and are expected to at 
least stay at that 


level. Sorghum 


grain prices have been and will con- 


tinue to be somewhat higher in rely 
tion to prices of other feed vraings 
One bright spot is the hay supph 
which is, and will continue to be 
ample even for the expanding live 
stock population of the various areas 
of the country. In the North Central 
region hay 


supplies are especialh 


large. 


Tax Groups Growing More Active 

There’s a wave of activity among 
various organizations supporting and 
opposing the tax limitation amend. 
ment as time draws near for the Con- 
gress to convene. Supporters of the 
amendment are working for additional 
aid from State Legislatures to peti- 
tion Congress for a constitutional con 
vention to enable them to submit y 
tax limitation proposal to all the 48 
states. It’s doubtful now that even if 
there is any strong effort to Oppose 
the tax limitation amendment that 
public sentiment will favor such oppo 
sition. 


The steadily Federal 


tax rates on both individual and cor 


rising 


porate incomes have caused this wide 
spread interest in such a proposal to 
limit, by constitutional amendment 


the taxing powers of Congress. 


Whatever the outcome of the pro 
posal, one thing is certain; there'll not 
be any change in our current rate of 
taxation during 1952. The proposal 
has been up for the past 13 vears t 
place a 25 per cent ceiling on peace 
time tax rates and yet nothing has 
Chief 
seems to have been the method for 
accomplishing such a tax limitation 
statute. Two widely differing method 


been accomplished. problem 


have been suggested, but to date 1 
decision seems likely unless the val 
ley of difference can be bridged 


Progress of Scrap Drive on Farms 

In less than four months the farm 
scrap collection drive as announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan has already brought into 
the scrap market more than 500,000 
tons of scrap metal. Most of that halt 
million figure comes from the colle 
tion which took place between Oct 
15 and Nov. 15. In many states the 
drive has continued well beyond the 
four-week period. And a large num 
ber of States report that their cam 
paign will be extended for an indef- 
nite period and they expect the mo 
mentum to continue to bring in an 
above-normal scrap supply for many 


months to come. 
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Uress. better working relationship between the dairy farmer and 
the milk processor. 

ft the pro 
there'll not 

nt rate of HENRY ROTHVOSS of Ancramdale, N. Y. is another dairy 
e proposal farmer who is thoroughly sold on the system of direct A BSc This Stainless Steel tank truck makes pick- 

2 F “ P : ups directly from Mr. Rothvoss’ Stainless 

3 vears to farm-to-plant bulk milk collection made possible by ; bulk tank, saving time and labor. 

on peace Stainless Steel cooling and holding tanks on the farm. 
othing has “I consider the use of refrigerated-type Stainless Steel 

f problem bulk milk tanks a big improvement on milk handling at 
nethod for the farm level,’’ Mr. Rothvoss reports. “I am able to 
limitation do an excellent job of milk cooling with less labor and in 
ig method less time with my bulk milk tank. And there’s no more 
to date n back-breaking work involved. 
ss the val “The highly sanitary construction of these Stainless 
idged tanks helps protect the quality of my milk. And the 
capacity of my tank provides the flexibility needed for like this. But it does produce the Stainless Steel from 

on Farms increased production and greater profits. which they are made and has worked closely with sev- 
s the farm “With the tank truck pickup, milk weights and butter eral fabricators of dairy equipment in development 
announced fat samples are taken at the farm. This protects me work. If you’d like information on Stainless bulk tanks 
re Charles against undue losses through stickage and handling and and the system of tank truck pickups they make 
ought into provides a better working arrangement between me and possible, write to Agricultural Extension, United States 
in 500,000 the milk plant.” Steel, Room 4319, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
f that halt United States Steel does not manufacture farm tanks 30, Pennsylvania. 
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bn Many dairy that adopts the Dacro P-38 cap is taking 
a big step up in the appearance of its package . . . in customer 


satisfaction . . . and above all in operating efficiency and economy. 


The actual experience of many dairies shows that 
you Can expect many advantages when Dacro P-38 goes on your bottling line. 
Production will be smoother, faster, with a minimum of delays and 
shut-downs. Other operations will be speeded up too, because the efficiency 
of Dacro P-38 sets the pace for the entire line. You'll turn out | 
your day’s production faster than ever before . . . and at less cost. Hundreds 
of dairies are doing this today. Undoubtedly there is one near you. Why not go and 


see for yourself the advantages of Dacro P-38 in actual operation? 


In addition to operating economies, Dacro P-38 
will save you on cap cost. It’s a smaller cap . . . takes less material to make... 


and therefore sells for less. 


Why not have a Dacro representative give you 
full details on Dacro P-38? The time may not be so far away when 
you can arrange to take this big step up in your operation. You can’t lose by 


getting the facts. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Dacro Division Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Federal Milk Orders 

Much confusion has arisen over the 
numbers of Federal orders to regu- 
late marketings of milk in the vari- 
ous states. Purpose of such orders 
which are authorized by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, a spokesman for the U.S.D.A. 
indicated, is to bring about better and 
more orderly marketing conditions for 
dairy farmers. Consideration is given 
to feed prices and supplies as well as 
other economic factors that affect the 
supply-demand picture for milk, in- 
cluding the assurance of a sufficient 
supply of pure and wholesome milk 
and protection of public interest. 


Federal orders do not regulate 
wholesale or retail prices of milk to 
Currently there are 44 
milk marketing areas throughout the 
country which are regulated by such 


Federal milk marketing orders. 


consumers. 


Improved Dairy Waste Disposals 

To prevent stream pollution further, 
a study is now under way to elimi- 
nate at least 95 per cent of the dairy 
waste before it is discharged into a 
stream. Dr. Sam R. 
USDA Bureau of 
Industrial Chemistry, in cooperation 


Hoover of the 
Agricultural and 


with Dr. Nandor Porges developed a 
dairy waste disposal process on a lab- 
oratory scale about two years ago. In 
this process, which is both rapid and 
not expensive, the men found that 
95 per cent of the dairy waste is elimi- 
nated before it is discharged into a 
stream. Half the organic material of 
the waste converts to bacteria re- 
moved as a sludge; the balance is 
changed to carbon dioxide and water 
and about 3 to 5 per cent of the milk 
nutrients go into the The 
sludge, researchers found recently is 
a promising source of Vitamin B:: and 


stream. 


what's more it can also be used as an 
excellent fertilizer. 
CCC January Export and Domestic 
Sales List 

Nonfat Dry Milk Solids have been 
removed from the Commodity Credit 
Export Sales 
During the period January | 


Corporation’s January 
List. 
through Dec. 21, 1951 sales from the 
“export list” of the C.C.C. of these 
milk solids totaled 5,903,962 pounds 
valued at $514,383. 


During the same period, sales from 
the “domestic list” of these milk solids 
totaled 31,491,089 pounds at a value 
of $4,046,079. 


Domestic sales of milk 
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solids (nonfat dry) offered during Jan 
uary totaled 44,000,000 pounds at an 
average price of 15% cents per pound, 
either at the processor's plant or in 
any storage at warehouses, in any 
state. Purchasers are required to cer- 
tify that prices they paid the C.C.C. 
do not exceed highest ceilings they 
could pay any of their usual suppliers 
for the commodity in the quantity and 
at the place and season that delivery 
is made. 


Parity Prices for Milk During 
December 


Milk prices received for sales to 
plants and dealers in December aver- 
aged $5.22 per 100 pounds. The con- 
tinued increases in fluid milk prices 
carried the prices which farmers re- 
ceived to an all-time high for any 
month since the record began in 1909. 
The November price was $5.15 pet 
cewt. while the price for Dec. 1950 
$4.54 per cwt. Butterfat 
prices were 4.0 cents above those of 
November and 10.9 cents above those 
of Dec. 1950, the 75.7 
pound on Dec. 15 was the highest 


was only 


cents per 


price received for butterfat in cream 
in December with the exception of 
1946 and 1947. 


Milk prices were only slightly higher 
than for November but at an aver- 
age of 20.5 cents per quart, the price 
was more than one cent higher than 
in December of last vear (1950); it 
was the highest level of any month 
of record. 


An estimated average price of milk 
sold at wholesale during December 
found the lowest price of $4.05 per 
cwt. in effect in North Dakota; Texas 
and New Mexico recorded the high- 
est price paid for milk sold at whole- 
sale in each state the price per cwt. 
was $7.10. Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Florida and Louisiana were not 
far behind with an average price of 
$6.95 per cwt. for the first three and 
$7.00 per cwt. for Florida. 


Bureau of Customs, Treasury 
Department 
As of the date December 1, 1951. 
3,000,000 gallons of whole milk, fresh 
1,500,000 
cream were imported for consumption 


or sour, and gallons of 
into the United States, according to 
the Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Customs. These imports for consump- 


tion of commodities were within quota 





limitations provided for under th 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade. 
NPA Reports on Containers and 
Packaging 
There's a great improvement in thy 
supply of containers and their demand 
the National Authority 


said in issuing its quarterly report at 


Production 


the close of the year. Supply and 
demand are now more nearly in bal 
ance than they've been at any time 


since June 1950. 


Reasons for the improvement stem 
from an adequate supply of alterpate 
materials used for containers; highe 
output followed by a hill 
reduced order backlogs; lag in normal 


that was 


holiday seasonal buying and expanded 
output of some basic materials used 
by containers and packaging indus 
tries. 


Some materials such as aluminum 
and copper will have shorter supplies. 
During the first half of 1952, however, 
there will still be adequate sup. 
plies of substitute packaging avail- 
able. Basic raw materials production 
will be stepped up to insure a better 
flow into the container manufacturing 


industries. 
There'll be demand for 


milk 


During the first nine months 


a heavy 


paper containers from defense 
plants. 
of 1951, shipments rose 25 per cent 
higher than they did in the 


period in 1950. 


same 


Plastic cap and milk bottle closure 
production was off 4.7 and 11.5 per 
cent during the third quarter last year. 
Shipments of all type closures were 
downward from 8.7 per cent for plas- 
tic caps to 29.7 per cent for metal 
screw and lug type caps. And here, 
too, the major raw material problem 
was aluminum. 


Milk bottle crates. Production of 
wood-steel and steel crates rose above 
the 1950 average for the third quar- 
ter. Aluminum crate manufacturers 
were operating at 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity in the 1951 third quarter be- 
cause of an insufficient supply of alum 
inum. But with the promise of more 
of this material for the latter half of 
1952, there is nothing to worry about 


from this quarter. 


Metal Cans. 


3rd quarter were 39.5 above those ol 


Total shipments for 


the second quarter but 9.6 per cent 


(Please Turn to Page 97) 
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The heart of the conveyor system is the 


emand for 
m defense 
ne months 
> per cent 
the same 


tle clocuie power unit - its sinew is the Chain or Belt 


d 11.5 per In both respects L-P systems are unequalled 
last year. The rugged one piece ball and socket high 
a ae manganese content steel chain link is easy 
nt for plas- 


for metal 
And here, 


to assemble, has complete flexibility and pro- 
vides an ideal carrying surface. It’s tough- 
al problem ness assures more years of satisfaction and 
economical service 
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let an L-P Sales Engineer tell you how 
you can protit by using l-P equipment. 
Write Today. 
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THE LATHROP-PAULSON CO. 


2459 West 48th Street, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
152 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of RECEIVING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
CAN WASHERS — CONVEYORS — STAINLESS STEEL BLENDERIZING 
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Belt Conveyor 
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THE MADIS MILK ORDINANCE 





An ordinance was 
° adopted in 1949 by 
the City of Madison, 
Wisconsin, prohibit- 
ing the sale in the 
os city of any milk as 


processed unless _ it 











had been processed 
and bottled at an approved pasteuri- 
zation plant located within a radius 
of five miles from the center of the 
city. The ordinance also prohibited 
the sale, importation, receipt or stor- 
age of milk for sale except from ap- 
proved sources located within twenty- 
five miles of the city. 

“The importer may keep his milk 
or drink it, but sell it he may not,” is 
the caustic comment on this ordinance 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in its decision of January 15, 1951, 
holding the ordinance unconstitutional 
and void. 


In March, 1948, the Dean Milk 
Company applied for a license to sell 
Grade A pasteurized milk in Madi- 
son. The milk supply sources of the 
company are generally northern IIli- 
nois and southern Wisconsin farms, 
none of which lie within this requisite 
twenty-five miles of the city, while its 
milk is processed at a distance of ap- 
proximately fifty miles. This license 
application was refused. The com- 
pany sued to have the ordinance de- 
clared unconstitutional. The city then 
amended the ordinance to its present 
form and again the Dean Milk Com- 
pany attacked it as void. 
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By ALBERT WOODRUFF GRAY 


This company contended that the 
inspection of its milk by the Chicago 
Board of Health, checked by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
assured the city of clean, pure and 
wholesome milk and that the com- 
pany should not be burdened by dup- 
licate inspection, by both Chicago 
Board of Health and the Madison, 
Wisconsin, milk officials. 

The company also maintained that 
the restrictions of this ordinance for- 


The perennial question con- 
cerning the point at which a 
health regulation ceases to be 
a sound sanitary measure and 
becomes an instrument used for 
economic advantage is discussed 
in this article. Although the 
ordinance under consideration 
relates to Madison, Wisconsin, 
the question raised is by no 
Many 
major markets throughout the 
nation have experienced similar 
difficulties. Indeed, within the 
last few weeks a large firm in 
New York locked horns with 
one of the health authorities 
on Long Island over this same 
question. It is a difficult one 
to adjudicate fairly. However, 
the necessity for sound health 
regulations and the equal neces- 
sity for sound business opera- 
tions, make the subject one of 
commanding significance. 


means a local issue. 


bidding the sale of milk pasteurized 
more than five miles from the center 
of the city or from sources more than 
twenty-five miles away was a _pro- 
hibitive and unconstitutional — trad 
barrier. 

Preview in Beloit 


Three years before, the City of 
Beloit in Wisconsin had passed an 
ordinance that, “No pasteurized milk 
shall be sold in the City of Beloit 
which shall not have been pasteurized 
in approved plants within six miles” 
of the center of that city. This ordi- 
nance had already been held valid 
by the Supreme Court of that state 
in an action brought by the same 
company. 


“A reasonable exercise of _ police 
power is not a trade barrier, and con- 
tract rights guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution do not have a_ superior 
right to the right of a municipality to 
reasonably protect the health of its 
citizens,” the court had asserted in 
relation to this earlier Beloit ordinance. 

The Dean Milk Company had ap- 
pealed this decision to the United 
States Supreme Court but before the 
appeal was reached for hearing the 
city amended the 
issued the milk company its permit. 


ordinance and 


As a consequence the Federal Su 
preme Court on February 2, 1948, 
had dismissed that appeal. 
rT . . e . an 
The Madison ordinance, identical 
in its provisions with that of Beloit, 
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Hendricks Dairies 


Perkasie Pa 


. F A r 
RSEY Ep ’ 
ERNSE 


January 5, 1952 
Smith-Lee Co., Ine. 
Oneida, nN, Y. 


Gentlemen: 


My Purpose in writing this letter is to give eredit 
where I know credit is due, 


s » to the Present time, @y dairy has grown 

from twenty custom re than three thousand, Let 
I attribute much of this Success to the 
Products and Services of companies Such as Smith-Lee 


You see, we have never *bought* any of our customers 
®ach one having Started with us through the Suggestion of a 
friend, neighbor or by one of our routem i 
account. On this 

have an attra 


cal package Such as we have found 
in Cellophane Hoods 


© Cellophane Hoog 
ave found t ~ 


Since 194t-—anq hat it not only sa 
THE SIGN OF that 


ypes of Protective ¢) 


osures but it kee ton the appeal) 
that we need to consistently build increased Sales, ons a 
SMART MERCHANDISING 


The extra services which Salthciee offers in the way 
or technica) advice, merchandising and Promotional aids are 
LASS F i of real benefit in making my o 
CELLOPHANE ON G BK In the Past I have recommended 


more Profitable, 
your Products and 
to a number of our dairy friends and I can 4ssure you 
that I wil) continue to do So in the future. So be 
count us among your "Wel 
‘fas the appeal that we twenty 


sure to 
1 Pleaseg Customers® 
®ach year, 


when you take 
Sincerely yours, 
, HENDRICKS DaIRips 
need Co cond ; ? 
ful increased sales SHareen 


Warren Hendricks 
WH:ep 











FIND OUT ABOUT A CELLOPHANE 


HOODING INSTALLATION FOR 
SMITH-LEE 


YOUR DAIRY — 


ELLOPHANE FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY !!! 
C 
HOODS 


4 Tt: 
Phage Gous With fos inate, Poet 


oe 
SMITH-LEE CO., INC. ONEIDA, N 












SMITH-LEE CO., INC. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


: Pp ' 

g ¢ 
Gentlemen lam interested in obtainin om lete informat on 
about a Cellophane Hooding Installafion. 






Nome. 





Company... 
Address 





alien ee 
ee 


Se Me Se ee a ee ee ee of 
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except with a five-mile instead of six- 
mile limitation, was adopted the fol- 
lowing year and the state Supreme 
Court, following its previous decision, 
held it valid as it held in the case of 
the Beloit ordinance. 


“A city like Madison, in the inter- 
ests of public health, is entitled to set 
up its own milk inspection if it be a 
reasonable one,” asserted the court 
in relation to this Madison ordinance. 
“The limitation as to 


teurization plants is reasonable as ap- 


five-mile pas- 


plied to the milk company. This pro- 


vision was not adopted to exclude the 
milk company and does not discrim- 
inate against it.” 


New York Experience 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, reversing in January this de- 
termination of the Wisconsin court, 
adopted as authority a decision in re- 
lation to a New York statute, that 
provided that when any milk pro- 
duced outside New York State, “shall 
have come to rest within the state, 
any sale within the state by a licensed 


milk 


dealer of any such mitk pur- 





CAPPING HEADS 
COST LESS 

Vv TO BUY 

ARE INTER- 

CHANGEABLE 

WITH YOUR 


PRESENT 
CAPPERS 












ELIMINATE 
COSTLY RENTAL 
CHARGES 


PROVIDE 
EFFICIENT 
SINGLE CAPPING 


4 
v 
v 


MID-WEST 





Compare the price of KuverTOP Cappers with 
any other bottle hooding equipment. (Kuver- 
TOP capping heads range from $85 to $155 
per head, depending on type of filler.) Then 
compare the advantages of owning your own 
equipment — no costly rental charges — good 
resale value. Add the dollar-saving benefits of 
efficient single capping and you'll see why it 
actually costs you less to switch to KuverTOP. 
your jobber about Mid-West KuverTOP, AlumoSEAL, Pull Caps 


BELVIDERE @ ILLINOIS 





chased from a producer at a price 
lower than that required to be paid 
for milk produced within the state. 


purchased under similar  conclitions 


shall be unlawful.” 

This effort of the New York legis 
lature to exclude Vermont milk was 
held unconstitutional and that earlie; 
determination served as a pattern fo, 
this decision of the Supreme Court 
holding this Madison or. 
dinance void. 


in January 


OF this legislative effort of Ney 
York the Supreme Court said, “Such 
a power if exerted will set a barrie; 
to trafic between one state and an- 
other as effective as if custom duties 
had been laid upon the thing trans 
ported. It is the established doctrine 
of this court that a state may not in 
any form or under any cause directh 
burden the prosecution of interstate 
business.” 

Adopting this earlier decision con- 
New York 


the law, the Federal Supreme Court 


demning that statute as 
said of the Madison ordinance, “This 
regulation like the provision  invali- 
dated in New York in practical effect 
excludes from distribution in Madison 
wholesome milk produced and _pas- 
teurized in Illinois. In thus erecting 
an economic barrier protecting a major 
industry against competition 
from without the state, Madison plain 


local 


ly discriminates against interstate com- 
merce. This it cannot do even in the 
exercise of its unquestioned power 
to protect the health and_ safety of 
its people, if reasonable non-discrim- 
inatory alternatives adequate to serv 
legitimate local interests, are avail 
able.” 


In reference to the Madison ordi- 
nance as a factor in the promotion ol 
the health and 


munity, the 


welfare of the com- 
further that 


viewing the ordinance as valid simph 


court said 
because it professes to be a_ health 
measure would mean that the Com- 
merce Clause itself imposes no limita- 
tion in state action “except in those 
rare instances where a state carelessh 
discloses a void purpose to discrimi- 
nate against interstate goods.” 

The allusion here was to a provision 
in the Agriculture and Markets Law 
of New York, enacted in 1934, fo 
bidding the Commissioner of Agricul- 
Markets to a milk 
license to a dealer to buy from pr 


ture and issue 
ducers unless the Commissioner was 
“that the of the 


license will not tend to a destructive 


satisfied issuance 
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time in loading and unloading trucks with 


ROLL-EASY 


oy Yd - DOLLIES 


hee Famedbe* 






They pay tt themselves — 
They cut handling costs — 
They replace conveyors 


CADMIUM PLATED « LOW COST ¢ LONG LASTING 


Me than 20,000 leading dairies have increased handling 
speed and reduced costs with Haynes Roll-Easy Case Dollies. 


Roll-Easy Dollies are sturdily constructed, with heavy all-steel 
frames mounted on “Roll-Easy” Casters. The entire dolly, including 
casters, is fully cadmium plated. There is practically no wear-out 
to a Roll-Easy. Roll-Easy Casters are not just ordinary casters. 
They are casters that meet the exacting conditions of milk plant 
service — excess moisture —heat—cold— milk acid—caustics— THE ONLY CASE DOLLIES 
under varying floor conditions and heavy loads. with the famous “ROLL-EASY’’ CASTERS. 


BALL BEARING WHEEL AND SWIVEL 
5 STOCK SIZES ° SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER PRESSURE LUBRICATED ioe CADMIUM 


Stocked and sold by all leading dairy supply houses PLATED. .REPLACEABLE RUBBER TIRE 





Note: Any minor changes in construction or finish 
from specifications are temporary and due to in 
ability to secure standard materials 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING C0. 


709 WOODLAND AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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=a SOSL/ YA 
Wot AMD GNI 
NOW PRESIDENT OF THE PENNGROOK 
MILK CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
RECEIVED AN OOD 

MILK (S6TTLE 
FROM A FARMER- PRODUCER __ 

WHICH LED 

TO A HOBBY COLLECTING 

UNUSUAL MILK Romes AND DAIRY 


CATALOGUED ITEMS ON DISPLAY AT 
E MUSEUM Now 
be —- AS THE 


“ GWINN COLLECT ION ” 


HE LARGEST SINGLE source oF INCOME 
FOR AMERICAN FARMERS IS 








AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 
THIS aisha \e 2 PERCENT 


E 
TOTAL NET FARM INCOME 












‘We ANNUAL MILK SUPPLY 


UNITED STATES 
CONTAINS AROUT 








POUN 
OF NUTRI 
_ (PROTEIN, MINERALS , LACTOSE 

AND FAT). 


ENTS 
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Court said of the 
facilities 
Madison ordinance, 


a market already ade- 


quately served and that the issuance 


competition in Supreme 


spection required by this 


of the license is in the public interest.” 
“It appears that reasonable and ade- 


quate available. If 
the City of Madison prefers to rely 


Question of Alternatives . 
alternatives are 

The Wisconsin court in upholding 
this ordinance of Madison had assert- 
ed that the 
up its own system of milk inspection 
a reasonable one. And that 
one municipality did not have to sac- 


rifice its standards to those of 


upon its own officials for inspection 
city was entitled to set of distant milk sources, such inspec- 
tion is readily open to it without hard- 
if it were ship, for it could charge the actual 
and reasonable cost of such inspection 


another to the 


importing producers and 


community which may be lower, nor 


processors.” 
Was one governmental unit necessarily : ' 
In support of this contention a ref- 


erence 


compelled to yield its independence 
to another latter's 
purport to be 


to a case in- 


of Balti- 


here 
ordinance 


was made 
even though the pie 
volving a similar 


gauges of inspection 


: more, Maryland,-which the Health 

equal or slightly higher. : 2 itd ; 
Commissioner of that city attempted 
Apparently in a response to this to justify on the ground that it was 
assertion Justice Clark of the Federal neither practicable nor reasonable ef- 
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milk in- 


fectively to inspect and supervise the 


dairy production of milk at a greater 
distance than fifty miles from 
Baltimore. 


The answer to this objection by the 
Federal Court was that it was op- 
tional with the Commissioner whether 
to make such foreign inspections 0, 
not. “But if he finds it impracticable 
or inadvisable to do so, then some 
other form of requirement reasonably 
adequate to the occasion must be 
adopted, sufficient to protect the local 
health but not to constitute 
possible barrier for 
merce.” 


an im- 
interstate com- 


Justice Black Dissents 
In a dissent to this decision of the 
Federal Supreme Court invalidating 
the Madison ordinance in which three 
of the justices of the joined, 
Justice Black said, “I disagree with 
the court’s premises, its reasoning and 


Court 


its judgment. One of the Court's pro- 
posals is that Madison require milk 
inspec- 
tion fees at the milk supply ‘sources,’ 


processors to pay reasonable 
Experience shows, however, that the 
fee method gives rise to prolonged 
litigation over the accumulation and 
collection of charges. 
milk regulations into such a quagmire 
of uncertainty jeopardizes the admir- 
able milk inspection systems in force 


To throw loca’ 


in many municipalities. Moreover 
nothing in the record before us indi- 
cates that the fee system might not 
be as costly to Dean as having its milk 


pasteurized in Madison.” 


Opposed to this is a statement in 


the majority opinion, that the model 
provision, Section 11 of the United 
States Public Health Service Milk 


Ordinance, imposes no geographical 
limitation on the milk 


sources and processing plants but ex- 


location of 


cludes from the municipality milk not 
produced and processed conformable 
to standards as high as those enforced 
by the receiving state. In implement 
ing such an ordinance the importing 
milk 
uniform standards and established by 
health authorities in the 
where production and processing 0c- 
curs. The 


city obtains ratings based on 


jurisdiction 


receiving city may deter- 
extent of the 


of sanitary standards in the importing 


mine the enforcement 


verifying the accuracy ol 
safety ratings. 

Of this Madison ordinance the Fed- 
that to 


area by 


eral Court said in conclusion, 


(Please Turn to Page 99) 
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HERE'S THE FASTEST SELLING PRODUCT WE'VE EVER HANDLED 


. 


| EZE ORANGE 
CONCENTRATE 


. A 
4 . 
' 
wii a 
eS tee 
‘ 5 6 
ONE PaaT OF 
OF WATER ano CRACK 
“Ss 
WATER SuGaR ORANGE 


e . 
TC acio us ceatipseD COP 


TAANGE a 


EZE LEMONADE CONCENTRATE 
AND 
EZE PINEAPPLE-ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
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find here's why — 


© Customer Appeal—Delicious, refreshing EZE ORANGE CONCEN- 
TRATE is economical—one quart makes six quarts for only 21/2 cents per 
glass. Convenient—no bottles for deposit, to store or carry to and from 
the store. Easy—just add water. Healthful— made from pure, wholesome, 
natural ingredients, including REAL orange juice. 


© All Profit Deal—you don’t spend one red cent for machinery, bottling 
equipment, bottles or additional delivery equipment. EZE ORANGE 
CONCENTRATE is shipped to you in quart or pint bottles—labeled and 
ready to put on your trucks. No bottles to pick up—no bottles to wash. 

® More Profit—Dairies make more profit on sale of 1 quart of EZE 
ORANGE CONCENTRATE to 1 customer—than selling 25 quarts of 
milk to 25 customers. Which is easier? 


© Guarantee —The initial sale of each quart of EZE ORANGE CONCEN- 
TRATE carries our guarantee to your customers of satisfaction or money 
back. 


© Merchandising Program—Folders and other material furnished FREE 
to help you introduce EZE ORANGE CONCENTRATE. 


» Pre-Tested—sales to dairies in over 100 cities prove EZE ORANGE 
CONCENTRATE to be fastest selling product in our history. 


Don’t Risk losing these extra sales and extra profits. For FREE sample 
and complete inforination 















New Method of Canning 


Whole 


Milk Developed 


Winger Process Utilizes New Chemical as Part 


Of Technique for Preserving Product in Cans 


By PHIL J. PATTERSON and E. B. WILLIAMS 
Colorado A. & M. College 


ATEST SYSTEM for canning 

milk whole has been developed 

by researchers at Colorado A & 
M College. It’s a simple system— 
the producer gets his surplus milk 
“capped” for later use, the processor 
doesn't need 
equipment, and the consumer buys 
the product off the shelf at a price 
comparable to present retail milk 
prices and in some cases about five 
cents cheaper per quart delivered to 
the door. 


expensive conversion 


It all started about two years ago 
when L. T. Winger, Sr., Trinidad, 
Colorado, brought his ideas and prob- 
lems of developing a whole canned 
milk product to A & M researchers. 
The new system is called the “Winger 
process” and is covered by patent 
rights available to the milk industry 
on a royalty basis from the Winger 
Process Milk & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trinidad, Colorado. 


Research and development of the 
new whole canned milk process was 
made possible by a grant from the 
Colorado Agricultural Research Foun- 
dation at Colorado A & M College. 


The process is simple; any fluid 
milk plant can put it into production 
with a few pieces of equipment—can 
filler, sterilizer and tracks for carrying 
the cans. 


A combination of chemical treat- 
ment and heat is used to preserve 
the product. Milk is handled in the 
usual manner at the market milk plant 
except that edible hydrogen peroxide, 
a new DuPont chemical used in other 
food processing, is added at a certain 
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point in the processing operation, then 
removed, using an enzyme normally 
present in milk. The milk then goes 
through the homogenizer, is cooled 
to room temperature, placed in cans 
instead of bottles, and sealed. From 
this point, cans go into a sterilizer 
and remain for 30 minutes at a tem- 
perature above boiling, which permits 
production of an absolutely sterile 
product. 

Tests by J. A. Banghart, A & M 
assistant dairy manu- 
facturing, and author Williams, co- 
researchers of the development, have 
shown that canned whole milk under 
the Winger process will keep indef- 
initely without refrigeration. High 
heat doesn’t affect keeping quality, 
but if stored in temperatures of 120 
degrees F. or greater the milk fats 
will melt and rise to the top as an 
oily layer. 


professor of 


Edible hydrogen peroxide has the 
property of destroying many types of 





At the pasteurizing vat, J. A. Banghart 
of Colorado A. & M. puts in the calculated 
amount of edible hydrogen peroxide. 





Whole canned milk by a relatively simple 
process, enabling the consumer to have 
a healthsome food at low cost, has be- 
come a reality through research at Colo- 
rado A. & M. College. The idea was 
originated by L. T. Winger, Sr., Trinidad, 
Colorado, and perfected by J. A. Bang- 
hart and E. B. Williams of the A. & M. 
animal husbandry staff. 


Here Shirlee Burford, A. & M. employee, 
samples some of the product with Maurice 
Barton, a sophomore from Sterling, Colo- 
rado, majoring in dairy manufacturing. 


heat-resistant bacteria, which makes 
it possible to sterilize milk in the can 
at a lower temperature than that used 
for sterilizing evaporated milk. This 
in turn permits a product of less 
cooked flavor than that now found in 
conventional evaporated milk. 


Some consumers of the new canned 
food reported they liked the slightly 
sweeter flavor better than fresh bottled 
milk. The sweeter taste is due to par- 
tial carmelization of milk sugar that is 
present. No flavor difference was re 





normally 
found in milk. It neutralizes the edible 
hydrogen peroxide, removing it. 


Banghart adds an enzyme 
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Master panel controls 8 individual tanks at Abbott’s Dairies. ElectroniK potentiometer records tempera- 


tures of all; gauges at right show milk level; buttons at center control refrigerant and air for agitation. 
7 j * * 


... as new system centralizes storage records 





Operator has all information 


Thermocouple does not project into tank, is not removed for cleaning... 
and controls at his fingertips. 


but is mounted at rear of tank, where it cannot easily be damaged. 


Wirn the help of an ElectroniK Temperature 
Measuring System, Abbott’s Dairies, Inc. of 
Philadelphia, have obtained high efficiency in 


plifies record keeping .. . 
source of contamination. 


and removes a possible 


their milk storage rooms... at a surprisingly 
low cost. 


And more dairies are following suit by installing 
this remarkable system that measures and records 
temperatures in as many as 12 different tanks .. . 
eliminates costly thermometer maintenance . 

centralizes records to save steps and time. . . sim- 


The success of this system is typical of the results 
obtained through the cooperation of Honeywell 
engineers and progressive dairy management. Call 
in our local representative for a discussion of your 
instrumentation requirements . . . he is as near as 
your phone. MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULA- 
ToR Co., Industrial Division, 4585 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Honeywell 


eeerarre deren 


@ Important Reference Data Fits We Coutiols. 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, WRITE FOR A COPY OF DATA SHEET NO. 3.4-7 


MOMETWELL 
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The rest of the procedure is routine ex- 

cept that after homogenization and cool- 

ing the milk goes into cans instead of 
bottles. 


ported by some consumers between 
fresh bottled milk and the canned 
milk after the latter had been left 
open for two or three hours in the 


refrigerator. 


The fraction of one per cent, by 
weight, of edible hydrogen peroxide 
is added to the milk at a temperature 
below conventional pasteurization 
temperatures and permitted to stay in 
the milk for thirty minutes before 
being removed by an enzyme nat- 
urally present in milk. 


In addition to the many obvious 
values of such a product, such as use 
by armed forces, canning surplus 
milk for deficit areas, savings in trans- 
portation, refrigeration, indefinite stor- 
milk may 


be used and still give the consumer 


age, and others, Grade C 


a sterile product at a lower price than 
door delivery. Remote communities 
could have this vital food at a rela- 


tively low cost. 


In experiments, milk with a 5,000,- 
000 bacteria count per ce. was re- 
duced to 30,000 per cc. with the 
edible hydrogen peroxide treatment, 
and then to zero following sterilization. 


The system’s commercial advan- 


tages are: evaporated milk plants in 
the country already have the equip- 
ment for processing the product and 
the only additional equipment needed 
by market milk plants are « can filler, 
sterilizer and tracks for carrying the 
cans. The system does not require 


expensive conversion. 
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Cans of milk in the sterilizer. This is an 
experimental model used in tests at Colo- 
rado A. & M. College. 


In addition, Williams and Banghart 
in conjunction with the medical pro- 
fession, are working on several baby 
milk formulas which may eventually 
become standard stock on the grocer’s 


shelf. 


Other 
whole milk include the International 
Milk Processor, Inc., method now be- 


methods of canning fresh 


ing used commercially in Washing- 
Golden 


ton and one developed by 








An army surplus sterilizer was utilized by 
researchers at A. & M. in their tests per- 
fecting the new Winger whole milk process. 


State Company, Ltd., of California. 
The Golden State Process has just 
been announced. 


Major markets in each case appear 
to be markets where fresh fluid milk 
is not easily available such as Alaska 
or sea and foreign establishments of 
though 
higher than those prevailing for fresh 
milk, 


nature of the operation is considered 


the armed forces. Prices, 


are surprisingly low when the 


T. Winger, Sr., Trinidad, Colorado (right), samples whole canned milk which has been 
in storage for several months. He is shown with two A. & M. co-workers who perfected 
the process. Left is J. A. Banghart, assistant professor of dairy manufacturing, and E. 8. 
Williams (center), associate professor in charge of dairy manufacturing at A. & M. The 
original idea was Winger’s and it is patented under his company’s name. 
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ERES THE CAP THAT 
GIVES YOU THE EXTRAS 


EXTRA CONVENIENCE 


. for your customers. It’s easy to remove. There’s no gouging, 
no prying, no need for ice picks or tools—just turn and lift. 
The cap snaps right back on to reclose. It’s tamperproof, too. It 
can’t work loose or be pulled off accidentally, yet can be easily 











removed by a turn and a lift. 


EXTRA PROTECTION 


. because it’s a// aluminum. There’s no paper lining—inside 
or out—to get soggy or stick, nor to prevent perfect sealing. 
Nothing but pure, strong, sanitary aluminum touches the milk. 
And it locks on—air-tight—to give your milk maximum protec- 





tion, and resist seepage. 


EXTRA PROFITS, TOO 


. extra protection, extra convenience, al] aluminum... at 
amazingly low cost. Investigate. See how much you can save with 
lower cost per thousand, lower handling, shipping and storing 
costs. Even the equipment costs less to buy, install and maintain. 


Econ-O-Seal lowers capping costs still further with 
the Bascal pre-formed, printed, all-aluminum single 


38 MM? 


closure for the popular 38 mm. multi-finish bottle. 


BY THE MAKERS OF BASCAL ALUMINUM TUMBLERS AND BOWLS 


February, 1952 4] 
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ANITATION and “good house- 
keeping” play a larger role in 
the food and dairy business than 
in any other industry. To 
high standards of sanitation trained, 
responsible, “sanitation conscious” per- 


maintain 


sonnel are a must. 


During the war, the management of 
Beatrice Foods Company of Chicago, 
into this 


ran smack-dab personnel 


problem. Military service and war 
jobs had made heavy inroads among 
their trained and experienced em- 


ployees. Training of new employees 
in proper sanitary practices could not 
keep pace with the rapid turnover. 
The result was threatened reduction 
of standards. This the company could 
not tolerate. Wrote President C. H. 
Haskell, “Company policy would not 
permit reduced sanitation standards, 
however valid the explanation for it 
might be. It was up to management 
to devise a method of achieving nor- 
mal and, if possible, improved sani- 
tation standards despite the special 
obstacles imposed by inexperienced 
employees and a new war-inspired 
rate of employee turnover.” 


It soon became evident to the com- 
pany that an increased emphasis upon 
the duties of janitor and full-time 
cleanup crews was not the solution. 
This was a new situation and it would 
demand a new approach. Sanitation 
in the food and dairy industry means 
that every employee must accept re- 
sponsibility. Some means would have 
to be devised for rapidly orienting 
Beatrice’s 7,000 employees (especially 
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THEY LEARNED TO KEEP IT CLEAN 


Program to Build Sanitation Con- 


sciousness Is Smash Hit at Beatrice 


the new ones) to an active awareness 
of this responsibility. The old train- 
ing methods had to be revised or in- 
tensified. Some had to be 
established for quickly creating and 
maintaining a high degree of interest 


means 


in this new program. 

Faced with this rather gloomy situ- 
1945, Beatrice 
covered their solution in the exercise 


ation in soon dis- 
of a fundamental human principle— 
to make a person interested in a thing 
and to get him to put forth his great- 
est potential effort you must first fur- 
nish him with an incentive, a reason 
for doing good work. 

The problem being narrowed to this 
point left only the question of what 
incentive would be strongest in the 
eyes of the employees. 


Merchandise Has Appeal 


With the high wages, overtime and 
“easy money’ of war days so prev- 
alent throughout the nation, it was 
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clear that a cash incentive plan was 
not the answer. But another “symp- 
tom” of the war, oddly enough, did 
supply the answer—the merchandise 
shortages. An electric iron, radio or 
set of golf clubs had twice the appeal 
of its equivalent in cash. Beatrice 
had already had some experience with 
merchandise incentives. The sales 
force had operated with increasing 
success under a similar program. 

Belnap & Thompson, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, a firm specializing in merchan- 
dise incentives, was called upon to set 
up an award system and to furnish 
merchandise prizes. A new sanitation 
program was formulated, integrated 
with the prize campaign, and centered 
upon four basic objectives: 

1. To make every employee 
aware of the sanitation proce- 
dures related to his job. 

2. To constantly encourage 
them to follow these procedures 
faithfully at all times. 

3. To cause each employee to 
observe the sanitation 
not directly connected with his 
immediate tasks, but which bear 
upon good housekeeping. 


routines 


4. To make each employee so 
“sanitation conscious” that he 
should bring personal pressure 
upon other employees to carry 
their share of responsibilities. 

It had previously been agreed upon 
that the prize award system was not 
a regular feature of the over-all sani- 
tation policy; therefore, it would be 
in effect only for three years, during 
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THIS FELLA’S GOT SOMETHING 


























DiamMonpD Technical Service is service. 
And it’s technical. 

The DiamMonp man is highly trained. 
He’s backed by a continuing research 
program of the Diamonp ALKALI 
Company. What he knows about the 
use of chemicals to solve washing and 
cleaning problems costs money to 
learn. It’s worth passing on. 

It is free to you—whenever you 
need expert assistance. 

We say “assistance”, not merely 
“advice” because your DIAMOND man 
puts on a coverall and boots and does 
a job. In your plant, on your equip- 
ment, with your water and your 
troubles, his job is to prove to you how 
you can do a better job. 


DIAMOND 


TECHNICAL 


Remember SERVICE 
DIAMOND TECHNICAL SERVICE ; 
IS AVAILABLE FROM... rad 


Ce 





AC 


le. 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


DIAMOND 





ALKALI! COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


CHEMICALS 
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---Sanitary Sam 











The sanitation program was backed by a series of posters, such 
as this one, that attempted to establish a connection between 
good sanitary practice and the job. The posters were large and 
colorful. Coupled with the incentive system, they developed a 


high 


which time the new training and 
sanitation program would be fully 
matured. 

Dr. George Shadwick, Director of 
the Quality and Control Laboratories 
for Beatrice, and Gordon Hobbs, Gen- 
eral Engineer, were selected to super- 
vise the program. Belnap & Thomp- 
son made up prize books which were 
sent by Beatrice to the employees’ 
homes. Everyone, except officers, 
plant managers, superintendents and 
office managers, was qualified for 
awards. 


1,600 
brand name items that could be won. 
Along with the catalog went a Bea- 
trice booklet outlining the entire pro- 
gram. A training manual, written by 
Mr. Hobbs, was also given to each 
employee explaining in detail the sani- 
tation duties of each job in plants, 
general offices, warehouses, or on 
trucks. 


The catalog showed over 


Enter “Sanitary Sam” 


The central figure in the campaign 
was “Sanitary Sam.” This was the 
name given to the 25 independent 
inspectors who had been engaged by 
Beatrice to make two unannounced 
visits a year to each plant. These ex- 
perts were usually professors in dairy 
schools of colleges and universities. 
They were not connected with Bea- 
trice in any way. They would be fair, 
but firm. Supplied with a complete 
check list covering each department, 
nothing was overlooked. 
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In a processing plant, for example, 
there are ten departments. Taking 
just one of these, the Storage and 
Stock Rooms, checks were made on 
the following: 


1. Clean, dry and orderly re- 
frigerated rooms. 


2. Clean, dry and orderly sup- 
ply storage. 

3. Vermin proof (Rats, mice, 
etc.). 

4. Ingredients in tight contain- 
ers, non-food ingredients kept 
segregated and labeled. 


5. Proper dry storage of by- 
products. 

6. Proper dry storage of spe- 
cialties. 

7. No old or loose merchandise 
stored. 


In all offices, the desks of employees 
were checked for neatness, and at five 
o'clock desk tops had to be cleared. 
(If anything was left out, it was 
locked up, and the next morning the 
employee had to ask his department 
head for it.) Trucks and drivers had 
to pass inspection, too. Uniforms had 
to be clean and well pressed, trucks 
washed inside and out. There were 
points for every item on the inspection 
list. Full value was given if complete 
sanitary practices had been followed 
and points were taken off for failure 
to meet requirements. 


When the inspector left a plant, 
no one there knew how the plant had 


“sanitation consciousness” among Beatrice employees. 


scored. The inspector made his com- 
ments, tabulated the scores for each 
department and got the plant's score, 
percentage-wise. The total plant score 
was the determining factor for award- 
ing prize points. It was share and 
share alike for employees of each 
plant. 

Beatrice established minimum pass- 
ing score standards for each plant that 
were considerably above those of th 
basic requirements set by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and the Pure 
Food and Drug Commission. Almost 
from the first inspection, all plants 
exceeded the minimum score. At the 
end of six months, the average score 
was hovering around 90%. 


“Sanitary Sam” made out his in- 
spection list in triplicate. These forms 
were all sent to Beatrice’s general 
offices in Chicago, where they were 
reviewed by President Haskell. Then 
one copy of the inspection record 
went to each Division Superintendent, 
one went back to the individual plant. 
and one remained at the general of- 
fices. The employees got to see just 
how much their department helped 
boost the total score, or pull it down 
The men themselves picked out thos 
in their departments whose careless- 
ness had lowered the final score. 
These men were nicknamed “Dizzy 
DuRong,” after a cartoon characte! 
used in company posters to describe 
improper sanitary practices. The label 
stuck until the man’s performance im 


(Please Turn to Page 98) 
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The “Rising Jet” feature — exclusive with Rice & Adams 
— washes every inside part of the can with direct 

jet pressure action! Our “Rising Jet” is the only jet 
which rises vertically a full 6” above the can track. 

It applies powerful sprays at full pump pressure 

directly against all inside parts —lip, neck, breast, 


le hi sides and bottom. No dependence upon backwash! 
de his com- 


es for each 
lant’s score, 
| plant score 


SE & ADAMS also gives you more efficient outside 


+ for award- : . ‘os : e 
+ for award ing with the new R&A “Cone-Nozzle” treatment, 


share and ‘ i , — : 
= of a Metrated below. Now available in our Straightline 
m ilels, the “Cone-Nozzle” feature washes the entire 


1imuUM pass- ; Miside of the can —and all parts of the cover, 
h plant that 
those of the 
the Depart- 
id the Pure 
ion. Almost 
all plants 
‘ore. At the 
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3 TABI cle and out — with direct jet pressure action. 

| t wEvery outside part of the can, including breast, lip, 

Seand area around handles, gets a thorough washing — 
Band so does the entire cover. 


Only Rice & Adams Can Washers give you 100% direct 
jet pressure washing — inside with “Rising Jet” 


ted action, outside with “Cone-Nozzle” jet treatment! 
ou us In- 


Thess Sian Features like these are found in Rice & Adams 


ce’s general | Can Washers because dairymen put them there! 
» they were 
iskell. Then 
“tion record 
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For over 40 years we have designed our equipment to 
meet your needs. That’s why, in milk plants every- 
where, Rice & Adams equipment pays off in lower 
costs, greater efficiency, and longer life. 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 


question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Questions 
should be addressed to either Dr. 
White or Dr. Holland, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Stocking 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Deposits in Milk Cans 
QUESTION — We would like to get 
the benefit of your knowledge on 
a particular trouble we have in the 
washing of our milk cans. 


The cans that go out to the pro- 
ducers in the course of time have 
a casein or milkstone formation 
deposited on the inside of the cans, 
and which ovr Can Washer (al- 
though we use an acid solution) 
can not take off. 


The Health Authorities here place 
all the blame on owr shoulders, 
saying that our Can Washer is inef- 
ficient. We note, however, that on 
the cans we use inter-Dairy and 
for City deliveries of milk and 
cream there is no casein or milk- 
stone deposit, and they go through 
exactly the same washing process 
and machine. 


Could you give us any reason 
why we should have this difficulty 
with our milk producers’ cans and 
not with our own? Any informa- 
tion that we may receive will be 
greatly appreciated. 


E. C., Canada 


ANSWER-—Your problem is a peculiar 
one when we consider that cans filled 
at the plant are free of deposit, while 
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cans from producers are building up 
a scale. It is our guess that this is 
the clue we should investigate first. 

When cans are completely filled, 
the hard-to-clean area under the 
shoulder of the can is kept wet so 
that after the cans are dumped the 
first rinse is quite effective in remov- 
ing the milk solids from the metal. 
The other treatments in the can washer 
then do not tend to “cook” solids onto 
the surfaces and the can comes out 
clean. 

We have noticed, however, that 
when cans are only partially filled the 
solids, especially fat, tend to splash 
up on the can shoulders where they 
may partially dry, becoming firmly 
bonded to the surface. The first rinse 
then does not remove all the solids, 
subsequent treatments with hot water 
and steam fix the milk solids firmly 
and the container can only be washed 
effectively by hand scrubbing unless 
the can washer is in perfect condition. 

Another cause of your trouble may 
be in your washer operation. When 
you have only a moderately hard 
washing job to do, you may produce 
clean cans with a washer that is not 
functioning at its very best. How- 
ever your producer cans are hard to 
wash and it may pay to install, if you 
have not already done so, a system 
for very frequent checks on the pumps 
and jets to be certain that’ enough 
water is being delivered at the right 
pressure when it is needed. 

There is a possibility that some of 
your producers may be rewashing cans 
at home with inadequate cleaners and 
hard water, although this is doubtful. 

The only possible remedy seems to 
be to hand-scrub the cans delivered 





daily until they are all cleaned and 
then try to keep them clean by oper. 
ating your washer at its peak eff. 
ciency. Perhaps you may have to 
remodel your washer to deliver mor 
water at the prerinse station or oper- 
ate it slower so that the cans will be 
exposed for a longer period. In any 
event you must be sure that pre 
rinsing is complete and effective to 
insure clean cans. 


The Removal of Volatile Fiavors 
From Milk 


QUESTION — At certain times of 
the year, particularly in the spring 
and again in late summer, we have 
a great deal of trouble with bad 
flavors in our milk. These flavors 
are due to weeds in the pastures 
and it is practically impossible to 
completely free the grazing lands 
from them. We have heard that 
some work has been done on a 
de-aeration process that will re- 
move these flavors. Can you give 
us some information about it? 


C. V. D., Virginia 


ANSWER -— It is true that many off- 
flavors of milk can be removed by 
de-aeration. On the other hand some, 
such as that caused by bitter weed, 
cannot. A great deal of work on 
de-aeration was carried on by Sharp, 
Hand, and Guthrie at Cornell Uni- 
versity and was reported in the Jour- 
nal of Milk Technology, July-August, 
1940. Their main interest was in the 
prevention of oxidized flavors and the 
preservation of vitamin C, but they 
determined that some flavors, espe- 
cially those called “feedy”, are elimi- 
nated by the process. 


De-aeration of foods for canning is 
a common process and is recom 
mended as eliminating off-flavors, pre 
venting foaming in can filling and 
preserving the vitamin C. Several 
companies manufacture this equip- 
ment. One of them is the Pfaudler 
Company of Rochester, New York. | 
am not aware that the Pfaudler equip- 
ment has been adapted to milk han- 

(Please Turn to Page 93) 
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Five Parts of Your Business 
Profit from Vitex Sales Service 


Let’s be basic. Increased sales of your products result from the efficient, aggressive 
cooperation of all parts of your business. And because your increased use of Vitex 
products is directly tied to your increased sales, Vitex Sales Service has been built 
on helping you achieve better business all along the line. That’s why, with a Vitex 
Sales Representative working beside you... 


1. YOUR MANAGEMENT PROFITS — from 20 4. YOUR PRODUCTION DEPT. PROFITS — 
years of Vitex experience in giving helpful from your Vitex Representative’s cross-sec- 
advice to dairies on basic marketing problems.  tjgnal knowledge of dairy production tech- 


2 YOUR SALES DEPT. PROFITS — from dra- niques in the processing of Vitamin-fortified 


Vi , : les ol milks, plus Vitex Laboratories never-ending 
matic Vitex sales meetings, proven sales plans, = -ocearch and highest quality products. 
and milk-wise sales promotion. 


3. YOUR ADVERTISING DEPT. PROFITS — = YOUR ROUTEMEN PROFIT — from Vitex 
from an extensive Vitex advertising service sales contests, incentive plans and basic sales- 
...mats, folders, letters, radio spots .. . every- service ideas—all of which are planned to 
thing you need for an aggressive campaign. help increase their income. 


The roster of dairies that have successfully put Vitex Sales-Service to work already 
makes interesting reading, indeed. Now, > to yourself what it can mean to your 
business. No obligation, except to yourself. Call in your Vitex Representative today. 





New! Of Utmost Purity! 


UVO-CRYST 


PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D2 


Now Vitex brings you this new, highly refined irradiated ergosterol 
—pure crystalline synthetic vitamin D,, emulsified in milk con- 
stituents. UVO-CRYST will replace our long established UVO with 
no change in price. Available in cans which will fortify 1600, 3200, 
16,000 and 80,000 quarts of milk with 400 U.S.P. units per quart. 














Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 


VITEX LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF NOPCO HARRISON 12, N. J. 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office tTrademark Nopco Chemical Co. Copyright 1951, NOPCO Chemical Co. 
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ate ” Néfiénal Deity: Covell Studies’ sie Chocolate Pille:06.. 
“Complementaty Rather Than Competitive to Regular Milk 


ECENT NUTRITION STUDIES furnish evidence 
that chocolate milk approximately the 
values as plain milk and is digested as 


contains 
same nutritive 
readily. 
Facts supporting this statement have been 
National Dairy 
studies and milk consumption surveys conducted by nutri- 


gathered 


by the Council from nutrition research 
tionists to determine the influence of cocoa on the nutritive 


value of milk. 


From these studies and surveys, three general con- 


clusions may be reached, as follows: 


1. Chocolate milk is a nutritious food, containing 
milk nutrients in a concentration equal to or approximat- 
ing that of the unflavored milk from which it is made. 

2. Judging from the results of human studies with 
high levels of cocoa in the diet, there is no cause for con- 
cern that the cocoa present in chocolate milk will inter- 
fere with the body’s use of milk nutrients. 


3. When chocolate milk is available along with white 
milk the trend is toward increased total milk consumption. 


The University of Illinois carried on an experiment 
testing the effect of cocoa upon the body’s use of calcium 
and protein. Eight co-eds, ranging in age from 18 to 22 
years, were subjects for this study. The cocoa was sup- 
plied in the form of chocolate brownies, chocolate fudge, 
chocolate ice milk, 


Sauce sery ed on the ice cream and brownies. 


cream, chocolate and/or chocolate 


The cocoa used in the foods was the quality normally 
used in making syrups for the manufacture of chocolate 
milk and chocolate ice cream. Quantities fed the subjects 
ranged from two to 25 teaspoons of dry cocoa daily. The 
average per capita consumption of dry cocoa per day in 
the United States is one teaspoon. 


During the experiment it was discovered that the 
subjects could accept about 12 teaspoons of dry cocoa 
daily. To consume that much cocoa in a day would re- 
quire drinking at least three quarts of chocolate milk 
it were the sole source of cocoa in the diet. 


The addition of cocoa to the foods eaten by these 
young women produced no consistent or significant changes 
in the extent to which their bodies 
Similarly, 


used calcium in the 
with their 
to interfere with the nutritive 


foods. food did not 


eating cocoa 
appear value of the pro- 


tein which these young women received. 


In another study conducted by nutritionists, an X-ray 
study was made of the emptying time of children’s stom- 
achs with test meals of cho¢olate milk drinks compared 
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with other forms of milk. No difference was observed jp 
the gastric emptying time when the different milks were 
consumed. 








More Milk 


17 families in Madison, Wis, 
showed that 73 of these fimilies did not use chocolate 
milk and that 174 purchased chocolate milk regularly, 
The average per capita milk consumption of the choco- 
late milk drinking families was 13.45 quarts a month, com- 
pared with 11.05 quarts for those families which used no 
chocolate milk. 


They Use 


A survey made among 










































































A survey made in Kenosha and Racine, Wis., re- 
vealed that chocolate milk drinking families consumed 
15.4 per cent more milk than the plain milk drinking 
And when chocolate mil. was made available 
to families in South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind., total milk 


consumption in those cities increased i8 per cent! 


























neighbors. 

















A careful check of milk vending machines in fou 
factories indicated that 16.6 per cent less milk was sold 
when chocolate milk was withdrawn from vending ma- 


chines. 

Studies carried on at the Universicy of Wisconsin and 
Cornell University show that total milk consumption is 
increased considerably when chocolate flavored milk and 
plain whole milk are available simultaneously. 


The evidence in other studies also points definitel 
to the fact that making chocolate milk readily available in 
the school lunchroom, in addition to plain milk, is a 
means of increasing milk consumption. Nutritionists con 
sider it highly desirable that milk consumption remain W 


high during the entire growth period. nee 
, : : and 
Yes — It’s Easily Digested i 
e 
The chocolate milk studies provide answers to many P 
other questions which have arisen from time to time in the MW 
minds of parents, school lunchroom supervisors and dieti- 
° P . xs an 
tians — people interested in the nutritive value of food. 
wee 
Is chocolate milk easily digested? This is perhaps the da’ 
most frequently asked question. The answer: Chocolate | so 
milk is readily digested. It remains in the stomach and 
colon no longer than unflavored milk. 
an 
Another frequent question is: Does the sweetness of | 4, 
” ' 
chocolate milk affect the appetite of children? The answer " 


is that chocolate milk does not appear to reduce total food 
intake of children. A study was made with a group of } 
camp. When milk was 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon, the children 


children in summer chocolate 





served at 





(Please Turn to Page 75) 
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| WYANDOTTE 


th yn 





Kelvar—another helpful Wyandotte Chemicals product at work. 


How neutral KELVAR solves can- 





washing problem, extends can life! 


specialist 
eliminate 
operation, 

You can 


YANDOTTE’S dairy 

helped this dairy 
need for one cleaning 
and get better results. 
benefit, too! 


A leading dairy had been using 
TWO can-washing compounds — 
an alkaline solution five days a 
week, and an acid solution two 
days a week to break down milk- 
stone deposits. 


Bothered by two-phase cleaning 
and a double storage job, a Wyan- 
dotte dairy specialist was called 
in. He recommended Wyandotte 
KELVAR, a neutral 
cleaner, to replace the 
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TWO compounds previously used. 


Solved by Wyandotte Kelvar 


This neutral cleaner now does the 
whole job and at a lower cost. It 
does it more easily, faster, without 
the need for two cleaners and 
double ordering and storage. And 
because KELVAR contains no caus- 
tic to attack tinned surfaces and 
cause rust, it extends the life of 
cans substantially. 


This is another case of helpful 
Wyandotte Field Service 
superior Wyandotte products solv- 
ing tough problems. To discover 
how Kervar, Seneca FiLaKkes*, 


and 


B.W.C. or other Wyandotte prod- 
ucts can save you time and money, 
and do a better job for you, ask 
your jobber or call a Wyandotte 
Service Representative. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan; also Los Angeles, 
California. 6 ie cece 





wee uv 6 ar 


CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 88 cities 
in the United States and Canada 


yandotte 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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N A SOUNDLY documented brief, 
T. D. Lewis, president of the Milk 
Industry drilled a 

slashing counter punch into the heart 
of Supplementary Regulation 63. Ap- 
pearing in Washington on December 
12 before a group of OPS officials, 
Mr. Lewis asserted, “We are here 
to tell you as forcibly as we can that 
SR 63, as presently written, is un- 
reasonably harsh, that our industry 
cannot live under its terms.” Mr. 
Lewis outlined the industry’s predica- 
ment, and called for eight amend- 
ments to the regulation. 


Foundation, 


Prime target of MIF guns was the 
theory of “cost absorption.” This doc- 
trine embraces the concept that a 
portion of the increased costs gener- 
ated by inflationary forces should be 
absorbed by the industry concerned. 
Mr. Lewis described the narrow mar- 
gins within which the fluid milk indus- 
try operates and declared that the 
“industry cannot stand the strain,” 
He called it “an 
intolerable squeeze,” and asked that 
SR 63 be 


allowable costs all increases in nec- 


of cost absorption. 
amended to include as 


essary and unavoidable costs. 


The necessity of a petition and 
advanced approval by OPS of any 
price increase, except when based on 
a parity pass through, was liberally 
sprayed with MIF rhetoric. The sug 
gested solution was an amendment 
that would allow a dealer to raise 
prices after filing a written notice 
stating the facts involved, but OPS 
to retain a power of veto if the cost 
increases are not 


clearly demon- 


strated. 

A request for the return to state 
milk control their 
markets 
under their jurisdiction plus five tech- 


commissions of 


authority over pricing in 
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nical amendments completed the Milk 
Industry Foundation’s suggestions. A 
general Overriding Regulation de- 
signed to allow % cent increase per 
point of product to any milk dealer 
upon filing notice at an appropriate 
OPS office. This suggestion was made 
in order that the industry might se- 
cure the relief afforded by the Cape- 
hart amendment but inaccessible be- 
cause of certain invalidating pro- 
visions. 

The material presented by Mr. 
Lewis was developed by a special 
task committee working under the 
general direction of B. F. Castle, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the MIF, and 
Robert Gordon, New York. Othe 
members of the task committee in- 
cluded: William Weldon, H. P. Hood 
and Sons, Boston; Martin H. Blank, 
Martin H. Blank and Associates, Los 
Angeles; Joseph Malone, The Borden 
Company, Chicago; A. J. Nixon, 
Supplee-Wills-Jones, Philadelphia; Ed 
Vial, Milk Dealers Association of Met- 
ropolitan New York; and Prof. Wil- 
State 


liam Pierce of Pennsylvania 


College. 


The material developed by the task 
committee was presented at a hear- 
ing in Washington, December 12, 
1951. Michael DiSalle, Director of 
Price Stabilization; Edward Phelps, 
Assistant Director for Price Opera- 
tions, and George Mehrens, Director 
of the Food and Restaurant Division 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, at- 
tended the hearing. 


The complete text of Mr. Lewis’ 
testimony, minus only certain general 


observations that served as an intro- 


duction, appears below. 


Cost Absorption 
1. The root of the trouble with SR 





MIF Battles for Amendments to S. R. 63 


T. D. Lewis Hits “Cost Absorption” in Testimony Before OPS Officials— 
. Eight Amendments Plus General Overriding Regulation Suggested 


63 is the application of the theory 


of cost absorption to an_ industry 


which cannot stand this strain. 


a. The profit per unit of sale and 
the profit per dollar of sale are and 
always have been very small due to 
the number of competing dealers in 
every market and the highly com- 
petitive character of the business; and 
profits have depended upon volume 
and rapid turnover. 


b. There has been no appreciable 
increase in volume of sales since Korea 
resulting effort. 
Sales remained almost 
constant, the increases over 1950 be- 
ing less than 2%. 


from the defense 


volume has 


So an increase in 
costs per unit cannot be offset by an 
increase in volume; it can only have 


<_eeEear 


the effect of decreasing profits. 


~ 


c. Operating costs have risen since 
June, 1950, gradually, continuously, 
and inexorably, and our industry must 
be able to adjust prices to compen- 


sate for these increased costs. 


Under GCPR, the only increased 
cost which can be reflected in sales 
prices is the increase in the cost of 
milk since the freeze period (Dec. 19, 
1950, to Jan. 25, 1951,) under the 
through. Alternatively, 
under the provisions of SR 63, the 


parity pass 


only increased costs which can be re 
Hected in sales prices are increases 
in the cost of milk, containers and 
direct labor from average costs dur- 
ing the first half of 1950. Our indus- 
try cannot live under either alter- 


native. © 





*Digressing for a moment, it should be noted 
that relief under the Capehart amendment, os 
now imp'emented by GOR 20 and GOR 21 is 
illusory because it is personal to the single 
petitioner dealer, who cannot make use of s 
higher ceiling price, even if he gets it, if his 
competitors are selling at lower ceilings; and, 
in addition, there is no provision for any cost 
increases incurred after July 26, 1951. 
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THE NEW WRIGHTDRAULIC DRIVE 
GUARANTEES vou LOWER 


tw 


SHORTY” Model 4 to 5 cans per minute 


That’s why dairy men everywhere prefer the 
WRIGHT STRAIGHTAWAY CAN WASHER 





Wright Straightaway Can Washers are models of efficiency 
and simplicity. No speed reducers, no couplings, no clutch, no 
micro switches! No gears, no cams or levers! All these trouble- 
some, wearing parts have been ELIMINATED by the new 
WRIGHTDRAULIC DRIVE. In addition, all shafts and 
bearings have been kept at a minimum in the design of this new, 
safer, fully-automatic unit. This absence of wearing parts spells 
real maintenance savings for all. Even in country plants, where 
can washer maintenance is generally a big problem, you may 
look to your nearest farm equipment dealer as your source of 
supply for Wrightdraulic parts and service. Aside from the motor 
and can inverter bearings, entire washer is self-lubricating. In- 


vestigate this far better can washer . . . write for free folder! 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS! 





R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 
ROETZER ST. * BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


0 “SHORTY” BULLETIN 4 TO 5 C.P.M. 
OC MASTER SERIES BULLETIN 6 TO 16 C.P.M. 


NAME 





DAIRY 





ADDRESS. 





CITY - ZONE 








Manujacturers of Quality Dairy Cquipment 
ROETZER STREET, BUFFALO l!, NEW YORK 
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Let us look first at the profits earn- 
ed generally in the fluid milk indus- 
try. We have charted the profit per 
dollar of sales for typical markets for 
typical years on the basis of various 
federal and state government reports 
and reports of state experiment. sta- 
Chart 


per sales dollar for these various mar- 


tions. A shows the net profit 


kets and years. 


Chart B, which is a diagram of 
the distribution of the fluid milk sales 
dollar for 313 dealers in 42 states for 
the year 1949 as developed by the 
Bureau of Business Research, Indiana 
University, shows an average net profit 
of 2-1/10¢ per dollar of sales. 


There has been no significznt  in- 
Total milk 
production in 1951 is estimated to 
approximate the 120 billion pounds 
produced in 1950. Chart C compares 
milk sales with general industrial pro- 
duction from the years 1945 to 1951, 
the industrial production figures be- 
ing taken from the Survey of Current 
Business, Department of Commerce, 
and the milk sales being taken from 
data of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Sales volume has re- 
mained almost constant. 


crease in sales volume. 


Even if there were any substantial 
increases in volume in any market, 
the processing and distribution of fluid 
milk is unlike most businesses as to 
the influence of increasing volume on 
unit costs. Three quarters of all costs 
other than the price of milk from 
farmers are associated with the de- 
livery phase of the business. Increas- 
ing volume here has little effect on 
unit costs limiting 
It is the 
number of routes and the number of 
delivery per route that limit 
distribution costs, and not the total 
volume of output. Therefore, increas- 
ing volume beneficially affects unit 
costs only as to about 25% of all the 
costs other than milk incurred in fluid 
milk operations. 


because of the 
factors on route operations. 


stops 


Our principal cost items are indeed 
milk, labor and containers. But there 
remain a_ host of 


other costs, in- 


cluding: 
Repairs and repair parts 
Tires, tubes and chains 
Fuel—coal and gasoline 
Outside transportation 
Indirect labor, 


including general 


office and administrative labor 
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} Chart A 


NET PROFIT AFTER TAXES AS PART OF THE SALES DOLLAR 
(Cents per Dollar of Sales) 


Pre-Control Era Control Era 





Market Year Cents Market Yeor Cents— 
St. Louis 1924-26 5.1 Connecticut 1936 9 
. West Coast 1937 1.3 
Chicage wne-as 3.4 New York City 1938 3.0 
Wisconsin war 3.9 Wisconsin 1939 2.3 
New York City 1927 3.7 Before 
Wisconsin 1929 5.0 Chicago 1940 = Taxes 
Mew Verh Chy wae 4.1 United States 1941 2.1 
Connecticut 1930 4.2 New York City 1943 1.0 20 
Fresno 1931 a United States 1944 2.0 
Connecticut 1931 6.5 New York City 1945 1.4 40 
Philadelphia 1932 10.4 Pennsylvania 1946 2.8 4.0 
San Francisco, Retail 1932 6.7 Pennsylvania 1947 1.8 2.6 
New York City 1947-48 1.2 2.0 
=< Wholesale 1932 — 48 Memphis* 1948 40 07 
Milwaukee 1933 — 06 United States 1949 2.1 
Los Angeles, Retail 1933 — 3.2 Pennsylvania 1950 27 43 
re Wholesale 1933 0.8 *Before Income Taxes. ‘Not available. 


Source: Various Federal, State and University Studies 


Chart B 















SALARIES 


& WAGES CONTAINERS 4.0 


ALL PLANT, DELIVERY AND 


“ ( OFFICE SUPPLIES 5.2 
MATERIAL 


COSTS 


~— TAXES & LICENSES 2.2 





ADVERTISING 0.8 





NET OPERATING PROFIT 2.1 


Source: Bureau of Business Research, Indiana University 


Washing powders These other costs, not allowable 


under SR 63, amount to about 154% 
of our total costs. 


Refrigeration materials 
) But what is more 
Purchased power and water ” 
Adi \ important, these non-ailowable costs 
ing upkeep es fs 
Building wu amount to 35% to 42% of all the costs 


Credit losses 


over which we have any degree of 


All sales promotion expense control, since in most important uid 
Insurance milk markets the minimum cost of 
Traffic losses milk 


state 


is established by Federal 01 


orders. Three excellent cost 
Uniforms and laundering 


studies graphically illustrate this fact 
As shown in Chart D: 
Taxes and licenses The 


Depreciation charges 


Indiana University study for 


Motor vehicle registration 1949 shows wages and containers 


Purchased _ ice constituting 65% of operating 


Purchased storage expenses and profits, all other 


Rent costs, 35%: 


- 


survey of the dairy industry ™ 
Pennsylvania, 1949, 
565 fluid milk 


salaries, 


Communications — telephone, tele- 
embracing 
graph, postage dealers. shows 
Office supplies 


wages and_ containers 


Dues and subscriptions accounting for 58% of operating 
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~| NATIONAL SAILBOAT SALAD 





3.0 . 

2.3 a 
Before Be 
Taxes | 

0.9 

1.0 2.0 

2.0 

1.4 40 

2.8 40 

1.8 2.6 

1.2 2.0 

0.7 07 

2.1 

2.7 43 

nilable. 

AND 

- 

ANCE & 

5 3.0 





2.2 
*Cling Peach Advisory Board advertisements 
appearing in full-color in women’s magazines and 


Sunday newspaper supplements. 


: a COTTAGE CHEESE 


| CASH IN on the big cottage OR 











cheese opportunity of the year! 


' 
allowable 
bes . It takes a PINT of your product Peach Sailboat Salad 








at is more | tomake this Peach Sailboat Salad, 
able costs - Px 
1 the costs and it’s so good your customers $y 
degree ot will want to serve it for months 
rtant fluid 
nm cost of | to come. Specially imprinted lids 
‘ederal 1 ier auailahie wh 
pene available where you get your 
this fact. Continental cups — with picture ‘ 
study for recipe, and Space for your name. ACTUAL SIZE OF LID FOR 16 OZ. 
containers It’s full sail ahead! CONTINENTAL CUPS. ALSO 
operating AVAILABLE FOR 8 AND 12 OZ. 
all other 
«e:| CONTINENTAL © CAN COMP 
embracing 
ors, shows 
containers Ftper Conlacnter Divan 
operating 349 Oraton St., Newark 4, N. J. 
WSION © PHILADELPHIA @ CLEVELAND » CHICAGO « NEW YORK e KANSAS CITY @ ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chart C 


expenses and profits, and all other 
costs, 42%. 


























A study of the costs and margins PER PER 
of milk distributors in Memphis, CENT , CENT 
Tennessee, 1948, shows salaries, 125— | | pe 5 a ae 125 
wages and containers amounting | INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION A 
to 62% of total operating expenses MILK & CREAM SALES (FED.RES. INDEX ) 
and profits, and all other costs, (U.S.DEPT.AGR.) 

38%. ‘ \ 

All costs have been rising since 1i00— AY 


1946. The rate of increase in costs 
not allowed under SR 63 corresponds 
almost exactly with the rate of in- 
crease in costs allowed under SR 63. 
Chart E., based on a survey of the 4 
dairy industry in Pennsylvania and DURABLE GOODS 24% 
annual summaries of the Pennsylvania MILK,26 FED.ORDER MARKETS 2% 
Milk Control Commission, shows this 
fact clearly for the years 1946 through 

1950, and we are certain that this re- 
lationship continues. 








INCREASE I**HALF 1950 10 195! 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 17% 





PRODUCTION OF DURABLE GOODS 
75 —+—CFED.RES.INDEX) 





























EEE 


1949 1950 1951 





1945 1946 1947 1948 











Profit margins were already low in 
the industry prior to the imposition 
of OPS price controls. Costs have 
risen continuously since June 1950, 
and continue to increase. This is an 


*Averages of first nine adjusted 
tEstimate for 1951 based on changes in actual sales 
in 26 Federal order markets first nine months, 1950 and 1951 


oh i 
7 





ed to include as allowable costs all increase except when based on a par- 


intolerable squeeze. The profit mar- 
gin for sound business operation is 
seriously impaired. However right in 
theory when applied in some indus- 
tries, cost absorption cannot be ap- 
plied in the fluid milk industry, and 
it is imperative that SR 63 be amend- 


increases in necessary and unavoid- 
able costs. 


Petition Approach 


2. A second serious defect in SR 
63 is the necessity of a petition and 
advance approval by OPS of any price 


ity pass-through, no matter what its 
justification. Such a petition approach 
is not present in other OPS orders 
applicable to major industries. It con- 
stitutes a further means of forcing cost 
absorption on the industry, because 
obviously during the period that the 










































NY1 
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Chart D ; 2 NYT 
ting 
tion 
MILK DISTRIBUTORS IN MEMPHIS, 1948 NYT 
313 MILK DEALERS IN 42 STATES— 1949 LK Shes 
spot 
NYT 
SALARIES & WAGES # ac 
§2.1 NYT 
5 wat 
ET OPERATING PROFIT 
ADVERTISING je clea 
TAXES & LICENSES OPERATING PROFIT CONTAINERS 7 xY1 
CONTAINERS OTHER EXPENSES wal 
DEPRECIATION, INS. TRUCKS & AUTOS NY! 
eau ommen exe / SALARIES & WAGES iti ital § iss 

ALL PLANT, DELIVERY, : 49.7 SUPPLIES 

& OFFICE SUPPLIES 
CONTAINERS 
OPERATING PROFIT 
DEPRECIATION, REPAIRS & INS: << Ca Gras 

TAXES, OTHER THAN INCOME & LICENSES eee Tl 
pi 
SUPPLIES & UTILITIES ue 
565 FLUID MILK DEALERS, PENNA., 1949 ue 
b 
Sources: Bureau of Business Research, Indiana University of the Dairy Industry in Pennsylvania.; 1949 m 

Annual Summary, Pennsylvania Milk Control Commission; Costs and Margins of Milk Distributors in 

Memphis, Tenn.; U. S. D. A. (B.A.E.) in co-operation with Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, 1950 
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ADVANTAGES NYTRON 
GIVES YOU 


NYTRON completely removes animal fats, 
oils, greases. 


oS “<* 


tion different from alkali cleansers. 


w 


spots or cloudiness. 


nan +> 


water and in soft water. 


n 


cleaning inside of tanks and tile floors. 


NYTRON is instantly soluble in either hot or cold 


water. 


NYTRON contains no soap or alkali and is harm- 
less to glass, paint, tinned and other metal surfaces. 


ADD NYTRON TO 
CAUSTIC, SILICATES 
AND PHOSPHATES 


The addition of NYTRON will im- 
prove the efficiency of these prod- 
ucts or combinations of these prod- 
ucts. Added to caustic solutions in 
bottle washers, it aids rinsing and 
improves the appearance of bottles. 
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NYTRON cleans by a combination of wet- 
ting, penetration and emulsification—an ac- 


NYTRON washes and rinses thoroughly in 
hot or cold water without leaving streaks, 


NYTRON leaves no film or residue to harbor 
bacteria and reduce the quality of your product. 
NYTRON works equally well in extremely hard 


NYTRON forms no slippery, soapy film. This 
eliminates the danger of slipping and falling in 









NO OTHER DAIRY CLEANSER can match NYTRON’S 
exclusive combination of properties 


NYTRON is the wetting agent-detergent that is 
particularly effective for dairy soils. It gives you more 
performance, more versatility and more economy. 


NYTRON washes and rinses in hot or cold water, in soft 

or hard water—without leaving a residue. It’s more 

economical . . . only small quantities are needed to give 
excellent results. And NYTRON is safe too; extremely 
mild and non-toxic—will not affect normal skin! 





SAMPLES OF NYTRON—plus detailed information A 
and technical data on its uses in the dairy in- 


dustry—are available on request. MAIL COUPON oolv4, 


NOW FOR SAMPLES AND LITERATURE, 


PRODUCT 











- — a oe ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ™“™ 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. | 


I want to know more about nytTroNn, thé entirely new type (patented) wetting 
agent-detergent, and its uses in the dairy industry. Please send me. free samples plus 
detailed non-technical information and specific technical data. 


Name 


{ 
l 
| Title 
[ 
i 








Company 





Address 





} 

| 

| 

} 
tad 


City __Zone No State aw 2 


be ee ee ee oe ow ow oe Ge om a @@ @@ oe a» os == oe 
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BOOST MILK SALES With) SE 


Offer Your 
Customers G 
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“Post” Ads sell your “Sealon” Hooded Bottle 


/ 
when you tie-in locally ™ 


Dairies that have participated in past Sealright 
Contests have found that their widespread 
appeal steps up milk sales. 

Be sure and tie in with this one! All of your 
customers will be interested in the prizes, 
and it’s so easy, most everyone who has a 
camera will want to enter. This is strictly for the 
amateurs—since awards will be made on the 
appeal of the picture rather than photographic 
excellence—and anyone can take a snapshot. 
You can make this program yours by adver- 

tising locally with newspaper ads and singing 
jingle radio transcriptions, which Sealright 
supplies, and by distributing the entry blank 
hangers on your Sealon hooded milk bottles. 

If you use the Sealon, don’t delay ordering a 
complete kir of contest advertising. 

If your bottle isn’t protected with a Sealon 
Closure, this is a good time to make the 
change. Remember .. . the Sealon has been 
selected by thousands of dairies over other 

types of so-called cover caps because it is 

sealed and sterilized and provides complete 
double-cap protection for the milk bottle’s 
pouring top. 


13,000 
IN VALUABLE PRIZES 


The Grand Prize is an all expense-paid, 12- 
day cruise for 2 via Grace Lines. Also, a 
7-piece matched set of Platt luggage—worth 
$500 and an Ansco Karomat Camera. Rail 
transportation from winners’ home to New 
York is also included. 


5 Westinghouse 


ROASTERS 


25 Ansco 


Karomat 35MM Cameras 


OSWEGO FALLS CORP.—SEALRIGHT CO., INC., Fulton, 
N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas; Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; CANADIAN SEALRIGHT CO., LTD., Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada. 





I am interested in samples and full informa- 
tion about Sealon Closures. 

INN sd disies se: hsrbdeesaedeaee ama 
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petition is pending and prior to af- 
firmative action by OPS, the addi- 
tional costs must be absorbed by the 
dealers. As demonstrated, 
there is no room for cost absorption 
in the industry. Accordingly, this pro- 
vision of SR 63 inflicts an unwarrant- 
ed and unusual hardship. 


already 


In lieu of this provision SR 63 
should be amended to provide that 
when costs increase, the dealers may 
increase their ceiling prices under the 
same mechanism as now operates in 
the case of the parity pass-through 
and amendments to CPR 22 and 30, 
namely, price ceilings may be raised 
immediately after the filing of written 
notice to the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion stating the facts involved, with 
the same reserve power in OPS to 
veto the increase if the cost increases 
are not adequately demonstrated. 


Local Price Authorities 


3. Another needed amendment is 
the return to State Milk Control Com 
missions of their authority over pric- 
ing in the markets under _ thei: 
jurisdictions. 

Federal milk marketing orders fix 
minimum prices to farmers. State 
milk orders also fix minimum prices 
to farmers and, in a number of mar- 
kets, fix 


summers. 


minimum prices to con- 
It has been the universal experi- 
ence of past years that minimum 
prices to consumers are in fact maxi- 
mum prices, because of competition. 
As stated by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in the case of Colter- 
yahn Sanitary Dairy v. Milk Control 
Commission of Pennsylvania, the 
minimum price to consumers is in 
practice the maximum price. 


With local governmental agencies 
already in command, there is no rea- 
son for direct price control by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. The 
Federal government can be certain 
that local milk control commissions 
will not sanction prices to farmers or 
consumers at a level beyond that re- 
quired for the production of adequate 
supplies of milk and the maintenance 
by dealers of fair and equitable oper- 
ating margins. 

Accordingly, Supplementary Reg- 
ulation 16 of GCPR should be re- 
instated by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, and a companion provision 
added to SR 63 by 


amendment. 


appropriate 
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Chart E 
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Source: Summary of the Dairy Industry in Pennsylvania 


Annual Summaries, Pennsylvania Milk Control Commission 


Technical Amendments 


In addition to the foregoing 
amendments, which we deem essen- 
tial to the preservation of our business, 
there are technical 
amendments to SR 63 which are nec- 
essary. In the interest of time, we 
shall merely state them at this point. 


a number of 


4. As SR 63 is now written, a deal- 
er’s ceiling price must move down 
if the cost of his milk decreases. If 
there must be any downward parity 
adjustment under SR 63, it should 
be made on a marketwide, rather 
than on an individual dealer, basis; 
otherwise the competition of the 
dealer with the lowest milk costs, no 
matter how unrepresentative, will 
force selling prices of the whole mar- 
ket downward, despite the higher milk 
costs of the other dealers and the 
attendant invasion of their necessary 
operating margins. The unfairness of 
this provision is further emphasized 
by the fact that the initial ceiling 
prices under SR 63 are established on 
the basis of a market average and 
not on an individual dealer basis. 


5. SR 63 should not require the 
naming of a requested ceiling price 
for every product in every size in 
applications for area price regulations. 
This is unnecessarily burdensome on 
the applicants. Instead, specification 
in the application of requested ceiling 
prices of the principal items only 


should suffice. 


6. SR 63 permits wage increases 
to be projected only if pursuant to a 
union contract. 
increased and are actually in effect 
in any market, the dealers should be 


If wages have been 


permitted to project such increased 
costs, whether or not the market is 
unionized. 


7. Consideration should be given 
to the use of the freeze period De- 
cember 19, 1950 to January 25, 1951, 
as the base period in lieu of the period 
January 1 through June 30, 1950. 
Competition was as keen during the 
freeze period as at any time. Prices 
then were generally normal. The 
earlier the base period, the greater 
will be the distortion in the normal 
supply and demand pattern, and the 
later the base period, the less the 
distortion. 

8. The provisions of SR 63 should 
permit the use of the highest margin 
prevailing during the base period, 
rather than the average margin dur- 
ing the base period, in computing ad 
justed ceiling prices. This is con 
sistent with recent OPS regulations 


Milk Prices Have Risen Less 
Than Other Foods 


Fluid milk is presently being de- 
livered to consumers doorsteps 1 
principal cities of the United States 





*Chart F is a map in color of the United 
states, showing those states with milk contro 
laws; those having Federal milk control ordets 
and the milk sheds of Federal order markets 
and is omitted from this copy of the brief. 
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the most ECONOMICAL container 
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United *Sta S are more 


Mieir first cost is less 


8 , ts lower replacement 
¥ them easy to handle, 


for milk and dairy products... .’’ 











*... Because they are sanitary, sturdy and 
economical equipment they are demanded 
by our customers.” 


“We have been a user of wire milk bottle 
cases for the past 15 years. We find that 
the wire cases with the galvanized finish 


are not only much lighter and cheaper to 
use, but also more sanitary.” 


“,.. they are a major factor in reducing 
our delivery cost per milk...” 

“ ... galvanized wire cases are much easier 
to wash, are much lighter and last much 
longer...” 


are easy to keep sanitary too! They're quickly, 
efficiently cleaned . . . they dry quicker . . . never 
rot, because they can't hold moisture. 


So switch to United Cases today . . . you'll agree 
with the dairymen quoted here that United Steel 
and Wire Cases are the economical, Sanitary way 
to handle bottled milk. 


To get complete information about economical United 
Steel Milk Cases write today. Address Dept. AM. 


: lowers handling costs, cuts transportation costs. 
est margin 
se period, And you'll find United Steel cases more sanitary 
yargin dur- ... there's no place for bacteria and vermin to 
yputing ad hide . . . no place for refuse to cling. United Cases 
is 1s con 
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1 Names of letter writers on request. 


STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Crates... Carriers... Icing Trays... ice Cream Equipment 
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at an average price of 23.5c. In many 
markets, prices out of stores are from 
three cents lower than the 
home delivered price. In recent years, 
the price of bottled fluid milk has 
risen less than almost any other food 
product. From the period 1935-39 
up to October 15, 1951, the price 
of home delivered milk increased only 
92%, while the price of all dairy prod- 
ucts rose 108%, the general level of 
wholesale prices 120%, the retail price 
of all foods 129%, the retail price of 
meat 181%, and per capita disposable 
income 183% (Chart G). The average 
consumer's income now will buy ap- 
proximately one and a half times as 
much milk as it would in the 1935-39 
period. 


one to 


We have given you a true picture 
of the fluid milk industry, painted in 
broad outline but without exaggera- 
The amendments to SR 63 
which we ask are vital. We earnestly 
hope that they will be accepted and 
put into effect promptly by the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 


tion. 


Proposed General Overriding 
Regulation 


We should like to discuss one other 
angle of this over-all problem with 
you. 


As we have said, the fluid milk busi- 
ness is essentially a local business. 
in ef- 
fect, a separate milk marketing area. 
There are hundreds of these areas 
throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. 


Every separate community is, 


There are literally 
thousands of milk dealers operating 
in these separate milk marketing areas. 
Every community has more than one 
milk dealer, and even centers of no 
more than 25,000 population will av- 
erage some 10 to a dozen separate 
distributors of milk and fresh dairy 
products. 


The great majority of these milk 
dealers are small business men. They 
may operate from one to a dozen or 
so. milk Though their busi- 


nesses are small, the impact of the 


routes. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce Publications 


increased costs which we have been 
describing is none the less real to 
As circumstances stand now, 
are entitled to relief from the 
cost increases they have already in- 
curred, and this relief should be made 
available to them without delay. 


them. 
they 


We have previously referred to the 
illusory nature of relief under GOR 
20 and GOR 21 as issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization in response to 
the Capehart amendment. It is obvi- 
ous that a milk dealer cannot increase 
his selling prices if his local competi- 
tors are selling at lower prices be- 
cause of lower ceiling prices. This 
means that selling prices cannot be 
increased in an area within the scope 
of the Capehart amendment, no mat- 
ter how necessary the price increase 
may be, unless and until each and 
every competing dealer of any sub- 
stantial size has been permitted to 
increase his ceiling prices under that 
amendment. So although the small 
dealer may make application for re- 
lief under GOR 20 and have 
ceiling prices after thirty 
cannot use them until his larger com- 
petitors have obtained relief under 
GOR 21. When one superimposes on 


new 
days, he 


Better Dairies Everywhere Are 


Orde: 
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avorite 


obber 


this state of affairs the complicated 
and burdensome cost accounting pro- 
cedures and the time-consuming ad- 
ministrative procedures imposed on 
the larger dealer under GOR 21, the 
industry finds itself effectively block- 
ed from securing the benefits intend- 
ed by the Capehart amendment. 


We therefore suggest that the 
Office of Price Stabilization issue im- 
mediately a General Overriding Regu- 
lation permitting any milk dealer to 
increase his ceiling prices by %c per 
point of product upon filing a notice 
to this effect at the appropriate OPS 
office. This about two | 
per cent of the present average sell- 
ing price throughout the country. This 
right should be accorded immediately 
to every milk dealer in the United 
States, except those already operat 
ing under Area Milk Price Regula- 
tions which have been issued pur 
suant to SR 63 or those whose SCPR 
prices have been adjusted by letter 


amounts to 


order. 
There will be markets in 
which an increase of only %e per 


many 


point will not be sufficient to allevi 


(Please Turn to Page 97) 
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ALLEN DAIRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BEATRICE FOODS CO. 
Meadowgold Dairy 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Wright & Wagner Dairy Co. 

Beloit, Wis. ” 
BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CITY MILK VENDING CO. 
Maspeth, L. 1., N. Y. 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 
Boston, Mass. 


HYDE PARK DAIRIES, INC. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Just a few of the top dairies now profitably 


operating or supplying Rowe Milk Vendors: 


GENERAL ICE CREAM CORP. 


Bryant & Chapman 
Hartford, Conn. 
General Ice Cream Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 

New Haven Dairy 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sealtest Corp. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


McDONALD COOPERATIVE DAIRY CO. 


Flint, Mich. 
THE MITCHELL DAIRY CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PENNBROOK DAIRY CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 
Belle Vernon Milk Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chestnut Farms 
Washington, D. C. 


Detroit Creamery Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Dairies 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PURITAN DAIRY 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WHITING MILK CO. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


PM. 
Pomig 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Automatic Merchandising Equipment 
Sales Office: 31 East 17 Street, New York Factory: Whippany, N. J. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. ak 


Ven <o 
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OFF TO AN EARLY START!—Sponsors of June Dairy Month met 
November 27, in Chicago, with representatives of their Industry 
Relations and Public Relations Committees and invited guests, 
and launched plans for the 1952 campaign. 
Shown seated in first row at left are Lloyd H. Geil, National Dairy 
Council, June Dairy Month Vice Chairman; Russell E. Frost. Ameri- 
can Dairy Association; Milton Hult, National Dairy Council. Seated 
in second row, left: Russell Fifer, American Butter Institute; J. S. 
Quist and O. R. Wilkin, National Creameries Association, and 
W. G. Shanks, National Cheese Institute. Others seated, left to 
right: C. R. Schoby, American Dairy Association, Chairman, June 
Dairy Month; Robert C. Hibben, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers; Col. B. F. Castle, Milk Industry Foundation; 
J. L. Hill and C. B. Larsen, American Butter Institute. Standing, 
left to right: W. A. Wentworth, National Dairy Council; Dr. Frank 
Rice, Evaporated Milk Association; Claude Snider, National Dairy 
Council; Dr. H. L. Sipple, Evaporated Milk Association; Bronte H. 
Leicht, Chairman, Public Relations Committee; Fred Jones, Dairy 
Industries Supply Association; Neal D. Kelley, Chairman, Industry 
Relations Committee; Carl Deysenroth, Milk Foundation, Inc., Chi- 
cago; G. G. Diffenback, Milk Industry Foundation; W. E. Winn, 
National Milk Producers Federation; A. L. McWilliams, Pure Milk 
Association, Chicago. 








PLAN JUNE DAIRY MONTH 


EFORE THE SUMMER of 1952 reaches the half- 
BR way mark, America’s buying public will be impressed 

as never before by the fact that dairy foods make 
“good eating for all ages.” 


This observation is based on a decision of the Spon- 
sor Committee for 1952 June Dairy Month to concentrate 
on “good eating for all ages” as the new theme of this 
traditional merchandising and public relations campaign 
for the nation’s dairy industry. 


The Sponsor Committee met November 27, in Chi- 
cago, with its new Chairman, C. R. Schoby, President of 
the American Dairy Association, presiding. Present were 
representatives of the following sponsor organizations: 
American Butter Institute, American Dairy Association, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, National Cheese Institute, National Creameries Asso- 
ciation, National Dairy Council, and National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. Representatives of the Evaporated 
Milk Association and the American Dry Milk Institute 
attended as guests. 


It was a productive session from the outset, with the 
Committee summing up the aims of the 1952 campaign 
in the following concisely stated objective: “To dramatize 
the many uses of dairy foods for health, economy, and good 
eating for all ages.” 


The group authorized the Public Relations Commit- 
tee for June Dairy Month to proceed with a poster plan 
embracing the theme, “Good Eating for All Ages,” and to 
effectuate its other publicity plans to stimulate increased 
consumption of milk, butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
dairy foods. Plans of the Industry Relations Committee to 
promote industry participation in Dairy Month through 
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broadsides, flyers, bulletins and other means were also 
approved. 


In addition, the Committee took the following signifi- 
cant steps: 


1. Authorized Headquarters for June Dairy Month - 
the National Dairy Council—to contact a key state asso- 
ciation secretary in each state having association secre- 
taries and ask him to arrange a meeting of the secretaries 
of each dairy group in his state to elect a State June 
Dairy Month Chairman. Also authorized the National 
Dairy Council to secure the cooperation of key individuals 
in the remaining states in electing state chairmen. 

2. Established the policy that the Chairman of the 
Sponsor Committee is to serve for one year, from October 
1 through September 30. 


3. Established the policy that the members of the 
Sponsor Committee, the Public Relations Committee and 
the Industry Relations Committee serve for one year, be- 
ginning October 1 and ending September 30. 


4. Established the policy that the Chairman of the 
Sponsor Committee is to appoint the Chairmen of the 
Industry Relations and Public Relations Committees, and 
that members of these committees are to be named by 
the sponsor organizations in cooperation with these com- 
mittee chairmen. 


5. Reaffirmed the policy established several years 
ago that all groups desiring to become official sponsors of 
June Dairy Month be admitted as sponsors by underwrit- 
ing the campaign to the extent of $1,000. 


The next meeting of the Sponsor Committee will be 
March 20, 1952, in Chicago, following the annual meet- 
ing of the American Dairy Association. 
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Prominent dairy company executives from every sec. 
tion of the state have been selected as Trustees of the 
affiliated units of the Ohio Dairy Products Association fo, 





the coming year, it was revealed today by A. C. Routh [ 
Jr., of the Esmond Dairy Co., Sandusky, president of the 
| organization. 
Most of the new Trustees were selected at a series of } 


ae GY, | recent membership meetings held in Columbus, Cincin. 
nati, Alliance, Coshocton, Mansfield, Dayton, Toledo and 
Chillicothe. 


= ll 
€ ee | ge iludv 


Those chosen to serve the organization, which in. 
| cludes approximately eighty per cent of Ohio’s dairy com. 
| panies, are as follows: 


Ohio Milk Products Manufacturers: Jack Anderson. 
United Dairy Co., Barnesville; Irving Koch, Borden's 
Dairy & Ice Cream Co., Columbus; Fred Anspach, Page 
Dairy Co., Toledo; L. S. Hollinger, Orrville Milk Con. 
densing Co., Orrville; E. P. Landversicht, Chief Dairy 
Products Co., Upper Sandusky; C. W. Hershey, Kroger 
| Co., Dayton; C. A. Hilt, Pet Milk Co., Bryan; and James 
| A. Pardy, Carnation Co., Coshocton. 


Ohio Butter Manufacturers Association: Robert Web- 

ner, Cottage Creamery Co., Orrville; Carl Creager, Pick- 

| erington Creamery, Inc., Pickerington; Carl Broughton, 

Broughton’s Farm Dairies, Marietta; Hubert Follis, Cudahy 

Packing Co., Washington C. H.; W. A. Lockwood, Jewell 

Ice Cream & Milk Co., Mt. Vernon; John Burns, Blue | 

Valley Creamery, Columbus; S. C. Sherwood, Fairmont 

Foods Co., Columbus; and John Good, Gray & White Co., 
Defiance. 


Ohio Milk Distributors Association: Richard McClel- 
land, Green Valley Dairy Co., Jackson; Wayne Babcock, | 
Babcock Dairy Co., Toledo; A. L. Shough, The Kroger | 
Dairy Co., Dayton; B. A. Millikin, Youngstown Sanitary 
Milk Co., Youngstown; W. W. Wylie, Borden’s Hamilton 
| Milk Co., Columbus; H. F. Meyer, Meyer Dairy Products 
Go., Cleveland; Frank Hughes, Akron Pure Milk Co., 
Akron; and Frank Weber, J. Weber Dairy Co., Cincinnati. 


were 


Ohio Ice Cream Manufacturers Association: Troy 
Klepinger, Chillicothe Pure Milk Co., Chillicothe; Robert 
Vroman, Vroman-Shaver Ice Cream Co., Toledo; James 
Wilson, The Borden Co., Springfield; F. M. Campbell, 
Andalusia Dairy Co., Salem; William Isaly, Isaly’s, Inc. | 
Columbus; A. C. Routh, Jr., Esmond Dairy Co., Sandusky; 
William Bichsel, Goshen Dairy Co., New Philadelphia; 
and Mark Fuller, French-Bauer, Inc., Cincinnati. 


MIAMI GETS DAIRY COUNCIL | 

Establishment of the Dairy Council of Dade, Broward, 

and Monroe Counties, Florida, an area covering Miami 

and Miami Beach, was announced recently by John Du 

| Puis, Jr., vice-president of the White Belt Dairy Farms, 

| Inc., of Miami and president of this newest Dairy Council 

Making the 58th affiliated Dairy Council unit of the 

National Dairy Council and the 13th of these units located 

in the South, the new Florida unit will have its offices in 
Miami. 

Mr. DuPuis announced the appointment of Miss Re- 

becca Daniel of Prescott, Ark., as Executive Director 0! a 
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Today, more’than ever, you can 
look to 


TOLEDO 


fo guard your costs better! 


3 





poet 
Avoid waste... avoid losses through = &77_ | 
careless handling of milk and other ee i 


dairy products! Tighten your control 
at every step! See that you have up-to- 
date scales—and enough scales — 
throughout your milk plant. Look 
into the advantages of Printweigh in 
stopping losses that originate through 
human errors. Whatever your prob- 


SCALES 


PORTABLE 
SCALES 


lems in milk receiving and other \/ 
dairy weighing operations... there’s  &2 
y ghing operations . SZ 

a modern Toledo to do the job with ut- rf = 
most accuracy, speed and dependability. tl 

Today in your community you'll 
find Toledo as near as your phone; 
Toledo sales and service offices in 
more than 200 cities ready to help you 
in the selection or maintenance of 





. ‘ . P Ww 
scales vital in guarding your costs. eaten 
Write for a copy of our 50th Anniversary brochure ... 

helpful information on Weight Control. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO... Toledo Scale Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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BENCH 
SCALES 


the Dairy Council of Dade, Broward, and Monroe Coy. 
ties. Miss Daniel received a Bachelor of Science degree 
in home economics from the University of Arkansas jg 
1948. She has had experience teaching home economig 
in a high school, and has been home service director with 
a utility company, the International Harvester Company, 
and the Crosley Corporation. 


Members of the Board of Directors of this new Dairy 
Council, in addition to Mr. DuPuis, are: 


Joel C. NeSmith, manager, 
Southern Dairies, Inc., Miami; secretary, Frank J. Holt 
manager, Florida Dairies Co., Miami; treasurer, Oscar T,. 
Johnson, manager, Miami Home Milk Producers Associa. 
tion, Miami; Mrs. Isabel B. Anderson, Hialeah, G. T 
Rucks, North Miami, and J. T. Stewart, Miami, producers. 
and Cason Ives, owner of the Ives Dairy, Ojus, and J. N, 


Vice-president, zone 





McArthur, president of the McArthur Jersey Farm Dairy, 


Miami, producer-distributors. 
* 
FIVE MILK COMPANIES SCORE 


Five companies in the dairy field have been awarded 
Certificates of Management Excellence for the year 195] 
by the American Institute of Management, New York, a 
non-profit foundation devoted to the study and improve. 
ment of corporate organization and management. 


Cited for the first time by A.I.M. were The Borden 
Co., New York, and Swift & Co., Chicago, while the fol- 
lowing were designated “excellently managed” for the 
second time since the award initiated two 
years ago: Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago; Carnation Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, and National Dairy Products Corp., 
New York. 


annual was 


According to Jackson Martindell, president of the 
Institute, only 298 firms in the United States and Canada 
were deemed eligible to receive the awards. 

In deciding which companies are entitled to the 
designation, Mr. Martindell explained, credits are given 
for excellance in ten separate fields—economic function, 


corporate structure, health of earnings growth, fairness to 


stockholders, research and development, directorate analy- 





sis, fiscal policies, production efficiency, sales vigor and | 


executive evaluation. In order to be certified by the 
Institute, a company must receive 7,500 points out of a 
possible 10,000. The point system used by the organi- 
zation is based on a continuing comparative study of 


3,000 concerns. 


“One of the major purposes of these awards,” Mr. 
Martindell continued, “is to encourage management in all 
lines of business to give due weight to all ten factors, 
rather than being especially strong in one or two and 
neglecting the others. A Certificate of Management Ex- 
cellence proves that the company receiving it has attained 
a proper balance in its efforts and objectives.” 

The directors of the Institute include William C. 
DeVane, dean of Yale College; Alfons B. Landa, partner 
in the Washington law firm of Davies, Richberg. Tydings. 
Beebe & Landa; and Ordway Tead, editor and director 
of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Headquarters of the Institute are at 50 Washington 
Mews, New York. 
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N. J. FARMERS SUPPORT SECRETARY 


Declaring that “we do not believe a better Secretary 
of Agriculture could be found anywhere, the New Jersey 
Guernsey Breeders Association at their December meet- 
ing went on record as having complete faith in Willard 
H. Allen. | 

Copy of a resolution passed by the Association at its 
annual meeting at Clarksville recently was being sent to 
Governor Driscoll by William E. Nulton, field secretary. 


The resolution expressed distress at the action of the 
Dairy Commodity Group at the recent Farm Bureau Con- 
vention in recommending the removal from office of Sec- 
retary Allen and Chester Schomp, deputy director of milk 
control. 

“We recognize that the present price of milk in New 
Jersey is far too low to allow dairymen to stay in business 

There is no single problem more difficult of solution 
than the present milk price problem in New Jersey,” the 
resolution stated. “To seek the removal from office of these 
men is unjustified and indefensible,” the Guernsey breed- 
ers declared. 


Nearly 300 attended the annual meeting. Roy C. 
Patrick of Salem was elected president. Other officers are: 
Llovd B. Westcott, Clinton, first vice-president and trea- 
surer; Albert H. Forsythe, Medford, second vice-president; 
James T. Christian, Far Hills, secretary; William E, Nul- 
ton, New Brunswick, field secretary. 


ca 
DAIRY INDUSTRY SHOW THIS FALL 


Navy Pier in Chicago Host to Great Exposition 
September 21-27—MIF and IAICM Meet 
Same Week 

The week of September 21-27 will see Chicago the 
dairy capital of the world! 


For the first time since 1933, the midwest metropolis 
will be the scene of the annual conventions of International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers and Milk Indus- 
try Foundation; and concurrently on Navy Pier the Dairy 
Industries Exposition will be staged by Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. 


MIF, IAICM and DISA have jointly announced these 
basic arrangements: 


International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers’ 
48th Annual Convention will begin Sunday, September 21 
and conclude Wednesday, September 24. Official hotels 
for regular—ice cream manufacturing—members of IAICM 
will be the Conrad Hilton (formerly the Stevens), Black- 
stone and Harrison, with the Conrad Hilton serving as 
headquarters. 


Milk Industry Foundation’s 45th Convention will be- 
gin Wednesday, September 24 and conclude Friday, Sep- 
tember 26. Official hotels for MIF members will be the 
Sherman and the Bismarck with the Sherman as head- 
quarters. 


The 18th Dairy Industries Exposition, expected to 
ve the world’s largest specialized industrial show of 1952. 
will be staged from September 22 to September 27, in- 
dusive. To accommodate not only dairy processors un- 
ifiliated with convening dairy industrial groups, but also 
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Efficient, Economical 
Bacteria Control 


When it comes to an effective program of bacteria control, 
more and more dairy farmers and milk plant operators are 
depending on Lo-Bax to sanitize their pails, cans, utensils 
and equipment. The reason is simple. They know, from ex- 
perience, that time-tested Lo-Bax makes an effective, easy- 
to-use, economical chlorine rinse that kills bacteria fast, 
and protects milk quality and profits. 


Lo-BAx CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 


Now available with or without a wetting agent 


> Lo ax 21) Chlorine with a wetting agent 


where extra penetrating action is desirable. Kills bac- 
teria fast—rinses freely—leaves no calcium deposits— 
no off odors. Exceptionally smooth and easy on milk- 
ers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


[Gebh Contains 50% available chlorine in 
dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, bard 


“4 or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-acting rinse 
we solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Stock and use these Lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides in your 
plant—recommend them with confidence to your producers. 
Write today for full information, Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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HOSE STATIONS and MIXING UNITS 


) SOLVE YOUR 
| WASH-UP 


PROBLEMS 
s 


For Hot and 
Cold Water 
or Steam 
and Cold Water 





The popular Strahman Hose Stations 
and Mixing Units are made in the 
following practical types: 


@ Open wall type. 

@ Recessed wall type. 

@ Pedestal floor type. 

@ Temperature indicating. 

@ Three-Line . . for adding an extra 
element to the wash water mix. 
















RECESSED TYPE UNITS 


Designed for new con- 
struction where con- 
cealed piping is desired 
together with good 
looks. The assembly is 
covered by a remova- 
ble stainless steel plate. 


Consult your dealer 
or write direct for 
full information 


16 HUDSON STREET 


STRAHMAN VALVES, INc., 
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DISA members and LAICM associate—supplier and equip. 
per—members, DISA has brought about the pooling, unde 
a Housing Bureau, of all 
hotels’ facilities. None of the hotels is being designated 
exclusively a DISA hotel. 


remaining transient-serving 





MIF, IAICM and DISA are sending to their mem. 
bers this week official forms which their recipients my 
use in reserving accommodations from the hotels which are 
marked respectively for the group. In the case of asso. 
ciate members of IAICM, special forms are being furnished 
essentially identical to DISA’s. 


A postmark priority system will as in other years be 
used for all three organizations in the assigning of rooms 
Applications will be accepted by MIF’s and LAICM’s ho. 
tels, and by the Housing Bureau for hotels of DISA’s use 
in the order of the application’s mailing, beginning with 
a postmarking of 9:00 A.M., January 18, 1952. A 9:00 


A.M. postmark from the Pacific time belt will rate exactly | 


the same as a 9:00 A.M. postmark from any other time 
belt. 


If applications are postmarked prior to 9:00 A.M, 


January 18th they will not gain special consideration- 
to the contrary they will not be taken care of until the 


applications mailed after the official deadline have been | 


handled. 


It is important that applicants do not use metered 
mail. 


Details of their Convention sessions will be announced 
at a later date by both the Milk Industry Foundation and 
the International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 


Other dairy groups expected shortly to announce 
meetings geared to the MIF-IAICM-DISA a:rangements 
include National Association of Retail Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, National Ice Cream Mix Association and Dairy 
Industries Society, International. 


e 
PROVIDENCE ORDER KAPUT 


No further action will be taken on a proposal for a 
Federal Order to regulate the marketing of milk in the 
Providence, R. I., area because one of the two major pro- 
ducer groups which requested the program has withdrawn 
its support of the proposed order, the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture announced recently. 


The area’s two major producer organizations—Local 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Association and the New Eng 
land Milk Producers’ Association—jointly sponsored the 
proposal for an order during hearings at Antoch, R. I, 
June 25-July 6, 1951. On the basis of these hearings, the 
Department recommended on October 29 that an order 
be issued for the area. 

Since October 29, the Local Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Association has indicated its opposition to a Federal Order 
at this time. This position indicates a substantial change 
in circumstances under which the order was first proposed, 
and for this reason the USDA is taking no further action 
on the proposal now. In announcing this action, the De 
partment stated that this decision does not preclude 4 
reopening later for renewed consideration of the proposal 
to regulate the handling of milk in the Providence area 
upon petition by an interested group. 
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GREATER PROFITS FROM 
LOWER OPERATING COS 


With the demand for highest quality concentrated milk increasing, you may 
decide to install a new evaporator or add an Effect to an existing installation. 
When you do, it will pay you to remember that the operating cost of an 
evaporator is far more important than the initial cost. With production costs 
climbing, savings in fuel become doubly important. BUFLOVAK Multiple Ef- 








PREHEATER (Steam Type) ... Speeds production, 
tuts cost. Quickly closed for operation; easily 
Spened for thorough cleaning. No parts to dis- 


assemble; no gaskets to replace. Completely 
sanitary. 
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I: 


fect Evaporators offer the greatest 
profit-building economies. Frequent- 
ly, differences in initial cost are 
quickly recaptured and pay big fu- 
ture dividends. 


Steam literally does double duty in 
a BUFLOVAK Double Effect Evapo- 
rator .. . fuel and water require- 
ments are slashed down the middle. 
And, in a BUFLOVAK Triple Effect 
installation equipped with a Vapor 
Heater,* savings in steam reach 
67%, cooling water 80%. These 
savings are in comparison to single 
effect operation. Further economy 
is enjoyed by the recovery of valu- 
able solids. 


Coupled with top quality and quan- 
tity production, BUFLOVAK is your 
most profitable investment. 

can he Ganado enw eau, 


ment or fitted into existing in- 
stallations. 






EVAPORATORS 





1627 Fillmore Avenue 


Write for Bulletin 343 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Buffalo 11, New York 
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BAD NEWS FOR RODENTS 


That perennial problem confronting industry—rat and 
mouse control—is being solved. 

This good news had its start several years ago in the 
biochemistry laboratories of the University of Wisconsin 
where Dr. Karl Paul Link and his research group dis. 
covered warfarin, a powerful anti-coagulant or “blood. 
thinning” substance. The scientists found that rats and 
| mice, after eating small amounts of warfarin bait over q / 
| period of five to 14 days, would die from internal hemor. 
rhage. 





Warfarin is now the lethal substance in more than 
150 different trademarked rat and mouse killers. In slight. 
ly more than a year it has revolutionized the control of 
rats and mice. Warfarin avoids the “bait shyness” cre. 
ated by quick-killing poisons because of its cumulative 
action. Thousands of tests show that the rodents will eat 
the bait repeatedly: Many rats and mice find the warfarin- 
cereal bait mixture so tempting that they spend their final 
| feeble moments trying to eat more. 


Once warfarin bait has reduced the rat population to 
a minimum level—or to extermination, as is true in many 
cases—a limited number of permanent bait stations may 
| be used to control newcomers and prevent a rebuilding 
of the population. 





Warfarin is available in two basic forms—as a con- 
centrate, to be mixed with the user’s own bait material, 
and as a ready-mixed bait. Both are easy to use, and | 
compared with other rat and mouse killers, warfarin is 
rated “safe.” The mixed bait is placed in shallow con- 
tainers along rat runways behind protecting boards, or in 
specially constructed bait boxes. Bait boxes not only pro- 
tect the bait, but prevent children, pets, and domestic 
animals from coming in contact with it. They are highly 

NO. 780—QUART SIZE—CREAM TOP recommended for industrial use. 
T Warfarin requires no pre-baiting, it keeps well, and 
A ‘8 roe . it is economical. Best of all, it produces positive results. 
OUGHNESS is a “must” in Milk Cases: The user’s major responsibility is that of keeping the bait 
—a "must" because they get a lot of — containers filled with attractive bait. 
hard usage, and have to be really tough 
to take routine delivery and plant usage 


year after year. 











The Erickson Milk Case life expectancy 
has been estimated at 10 years—(not our 
figure, but that of present users)—think 
of it—10 long years of every day service! 
Unprecedented in the Dairy industry to 
date. 


The Case With Extra Years of Low-Cost 
Sewice “Sult-in™ 


Manufactured by 


C. E. ERICKSON CO., INC. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 





“Come children before breakfast gets cold.” 
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And there is a reason for this enthusiastic 

acceptance. You see, Johnston Powder is made 

of full, rich chocolate that never varies in 

quality. Makes it easy for you to produce a 

richer, far tastier chocolate milk at lower 

cost. See your Johnston representative or write 
ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY MO \ 

Milwaukee, Wis. ® Hillside, N. J. “ 
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A Complete Lineup 
of Vitamin Concentrates— 


d by General Mills! 
2.3) 


ot. 






ARPI VITAMIN D. Tasteless, odor- 
less—carrier consists entirely of milk 
products—nothing foreign to milk is 
added. Gives you uniform potency, 
extreme blandness, high stability. 
Quick, easy—inexpensive to incor- 
porate and process. Like adding milk 
to milk! 





Your best market for Vitamin D fortified milk is grow- 
ing children and nursing or expectant mothers. Famous 
“sunshine” Vitamin D helps build strong bones and teeth. 
One quart of ARPI Brand Vitamin D fortified milk sup- 
plies recommended daily intake. 

DANDA. New, profitable—for forti- 
fying skim (low fat) milk. General 
Mills Danda Concentrate is Vitamin 
D and A in pure grade-A milk prod- 
ucts. Purified, distilled Vitamin A 
esters and ARPI Vitamin D are in- 
corporated in evaporated milk, pack- 
ed into convenient cans, sealed and 
sterilized. Simply add to milk before 
pasteurization. 





Your best market is among peo- 
ple on special low-fat diets. DANDA 
fortified skim milk assures these per- 
sons proper intake of essential Vita- 
mins D and A, while they reduce. 


MULTI-VITAMIN-MINERAL. Very 
newest in milk fortification. This con- 
centrate added to either whole or 
skim (low-fat) milk will supply the 
minimum daily adult requirements of 
Vitamins A & D, Thiamine, Ribo- 
flavin, Niacin, Iron, lodine, Calcium 
and Phosphorus. Most healthful milk 
ever! 





Your best market is the whole 
family! A reliable, economical way to 
assure the necessary amounts of prac- 
tically every essential vitamin and 
mineral! 


General Mills, Ine. 
Chhectal Commodities Division 


For Further Information, Use Coupon Below 





General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
80 Broad St., New York 4, New York 


Please send me free foldex and price lists on General Mills’ 
Vitamin Concentrates. 


Nome 





Address 





City State — 
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DETAILS ARE IMPORTANT 
By FRANK GRAY 


HERE is the saying, “every worth-while ac- 

complishment consists of a lot of details well 

done.” This is as true of selling, as anything 
else. 

As a rule, salesmen are notoriously poor detail 
workers. They are often deficient in letter writing, 
making out readable and understandable reports, 
gathering credit information, giving concise shipping 
instructions, and handling the other matters which 
are important in correlating with the internal depart- 
ments of the business. 

The reason which is usually given for this is 
lack of training. The real reason is carelessness. Any 
man of average intelligence can school himself to 
handle detail, if he gives some time and attention 
to doing so. The trouble is that the salesman is apt 
to think of himself as a specialist, whereas in the 
complications of modern business a man must co- 
ordinate his efforts with those of others. 


If the salesman could only realize that his 
written work is one medium through which he 
demonstrates his abilities to his superiors, and 
through which he earns the support of other depart- 
ment heads in the business. Sales reports are read 
exhaustively, since they are the basis for correspond- 
ence, marketing information, mailing lists, sales pro- 
motion, and advertising suggestions. A _ hastily 
scrawled report can hardly endear a man to the 
people whose duty it is to decipher it, regardless of 
whether or not it is accompanied by orders. 

The same is true of expense accounts. The 
average sales manager has been a salesman himself 
and can detect at a glance any effort to pad ex- 
penses or to cut corners on details such as mileage, 
entertainment, sundry items, etc. The worst of it 
is that if cause is found to question one item, the 
entire report becomes open to doubt. 

Poorly written orders frequently cause misun- 
derstanding with customers, or require unnecessary 
correspondence to straighten out. If every salesman 
could sit for at least one day at the desks of the 
credit manager, order clerk, shipping clerk, treasurer, 
and sales manager, he would never again minimize 
the importance of well executed detail work. 

The salesman who hopes for promotion will 
always make it his business to know about the func- 
tioning of other departments to the business and to 
cooperate with the men at the desks. There are 
definite reasons for statements of policy, instructions 
and cautions of all types, and for the various forms 
which: must be filled out and mailed periodically. 
One reason why many star salesmen make poor sales 
managers is because they are essentially individual- 
ists—they have never learned the meaning of the 
word teamwork. 

Master detail, and you mark yourself as an 
above-average salesman . . . a man who knows where 
he is going and how to get there. 
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TO DEVELOP EXECUTIVE TALENT 


Formation of a Management Development Depart- 
ment, first in the dairy industry, to provide an expanded 
source of executive strength for the company’s future, 
was announced recently by L. A. Van Bomel, president, 
National Dairy Products Corporation, to all stockholders 
in a letter accompanying the fourth quarter dividend 
checks. 

The dairy industry has its roots in American tradi- 
tion and in many sections is based on a long background 
of family enterprise. The great advance of dairy science 
and technology in recent years and the increasing ex- 
tension of government controls have created more and 
more complex problems of administration for the industry. 

To keep pace with these new and changing needs, 
National Dairy feels that a formalized program is essential. 
A unit has been set up with an executive in charge, to 
study management requirements and the succession to 
executive posts throughout the company. 


In his message to stockholders, Mr. Van Bomel points 
out that the company already has a “little green seed box” 
of executive records from which the new management 
development program can grow. 


“This green box contains about 1,100 cards,” he said. 
“Each card represents a key man who is a present or 
potential future manager of one of our principal operations. 
These ‘marked men,’ among others have helped mightily 
by plans and performance to make the record of which 
we are proud. 


“This green file is of the greatest importance to our 
stockholders. It represents the men in whose hands the 
present and future success of our company rests. They 
have been chosen because they can be depended upon 
to protect and advance the interests of our stockholders. 
They are the ‘seed men’ whom we cultivate to bear the 
fruits of the future. 


“Each year the work of these men is reviewed; pro- 
gressively they are tried in new responsibilities after be- 
ing trained to meet the many problems they will face. 
Then, as opportunities open they are moved into positions 
of increasing executive importance. 


“Our new Management Development Department 
will permit us to perpetuate and expand this vital source 
#f management strength. Individual performance in each 
f our companies will be continuously reviewed and eval- 
uated. Training programs will be encouraged, and promis- 
ing men promoted to positions of greater responsibility.” 


= 
TWO OF NESTLE GROUP TO MERGE 


Unilac, Inc., parent organization in the Nestle group 
ff companies in the Western Hemisphere, recently an- 
nounced that its two United States subsidiaries, The Nestle 
Company, Inc., of Colorado Springs and Nestle’s Choco- 
late Company, Inc., of New York City will in the near 
tuture be merged into a single company to be known as 
The Nestle Company, Inc. 


The Colorado Springs company is the manufacturer 
f such nationally renowned products as Nescafe, Nestea, 
Nestle’s Evaporated Milk, Bouillon Cubes, and other food 
pecialties. Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc., which now 
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cally for the dairy industry. 
More waterproof, more re- 
sistant to abrasion. Offers 
maximum mildew resist- 
ance because of Valdura’s 
magic inhibitor. 


Made with moisture-tolerant 
vehicle and rust-inhibitive 
pigments to provide a per- 
fect bond over surfaces wet 
with surface moisture. Pro- 
duces a glossy porcelain- 
like finish. Gives maximum 
mildew resistance because 
of Valdura’s magic inhib- 
itor. 









ryContains a bigger percent- 
age of rubber. Provides a 
better bond and maximum 
ee a 

_ skinning. e high rubber 
XXtra Heavy Duty content also gives more re- 
Sntonion and El” sistance to alkalis and acids. 

















Marvelous for metal and 
machinery. A favorite for 
floors, both wood and con- 
crete. Wonderfu! for walls 
and woodwork. Beautiful 
colors and heavy-duty 
performance. 


Ask your Cherry-Burrell sales representative or nearest 
branch office for complete information. 


GHERRY- BURRELL 


ee) tel 7 Nile), | 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Ibs. per hour to 40% TS. 


Three Effect Henszey Evaporator precondens- 
ing milk for milk powder production — 32,000 


HENSZEY EVAPORATORS 
PANS and HEATERS 


@ HIGHEST Capacity and Efficiency 

@ MOST SANITARY and Accessible 

@ AUTOMATIC Feed and Level Controls 
@ LOWEST Overall Investment 

@ LOWEST Steam and Water Cost 


@ LOWEST Milk Loss 


@ SMALLEST Space Required 





Write for Bulletin D141. 





Dept. A 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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HENSZEY 
2 EFFECT UNIT 


Note four foot diameter 
dome doors. Counter- 
balanced and snubbed. 


manufactures and sells all Nestle’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
products in the United States, was long known as Lamont. 
Corliss & Company and only comparatively recently be. 
came a wholly-owned subsidiary in the Nestle Group. 
The headquarters of the merged company will be 
established next June in White Plains, New York, and 
pending completion of a building to be constructed there. 
the new company will rent temporary offices in that city, 
The Nestle Company, Inc., has its fifteen manufactur. 
ing plants located in various sections of the country, where- 
as the Chocolate Company has its entire manufacturing 
| operation centered in New York State, a fact which played 
|a major part in the selection of the White Plains area as 
the headquarters site for the consolidated company. 
| 


Mr. D. F. Norton, president of The Nestle Company, 
\Inc., will be chairman of the board of the merged com. 
|pany; Mr. W. K. Wallbridge, chairman of the board of 
| Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc., will become honorary 
'chairman of the new company; and Mr. C. C. Day, now 
president of Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc., will be 
vice-chairman of the merged company’s board as well as 
|chairman of the Executive Committee. Mr. H. J. Wolf. 
lishberg, who is now a vice-president of the Chocolate 
Company, will be president of the combined company 
|and will be assisted by four vice-presidents: Mr. G. M. 
| Loeffler, now a vice-president of The Nestle Company, 
|Inc.; Mr. H. K. Philips, now a vice-president of Nestle’s 
Chocolate Company, Inc.; Mr. L. A. De Bow, now assist- 
|ant to the president of The Nestle Company, Inc.; and 
| Mr. J. C. Sluder, now head of the Manufacturing Depart- 
| ment of The Nestle Company, Inc. 


All advertising and merchandising of the combined 
operation will be handled by Mr. Donald Cady, as gen- 
‘eral advertising and merchandising manager, and the gen- 
eral lines field sales organization will be under the control 
of Mr. John Fairgrieve, sales manager. Chocolate Coating 
‘and Bulk Cocoa Sales will be under the management of 
Mr. T. F. Corrigan. 


They swing back for | 


simple, quick cleaning. 


HENSZEY 
CONVERSION UNIT 


Add a new Henszey Ef- 
fect to your existing 
coil type pan. Increase 
present capacity — new 
Henszey units can be 


added later. 


Also manufacturers of Coil 

Type Vacuum Pans and 

(Vapor or Steam) Milk 
Preheaters. 


o 
OTHER HENSZEY PRODUCTS 
Continuous Blowdown 
Feed Water Meters 
Boiler Feed Regulators 
Indicating Flow Meters 


oe 
FAIR TO MIDDLIN’ OUTLOOK FOR ‘52 


“Reasonably favorable,” is the way Cornell econo- 
| mists size up the 1952 agricultural outlook for dairymen in 
New York State. 

Farm price of milk is expected to be as high o1 
slightly higher than in 1951, with cattle prices also high 
The net income of dairy farmers may about equal the 
|average of the past five postwar years. On the other 
hand, farm wages and costs of purchased feed will un- 
doubtedly be somewhat higher than this past year, the 
| economists said. 

Total milk production in the State will probably be 
at least as large as the 9 billion pounds produced in each 
of the past two years. Cow numbers are being increased 
only gradually, however, because culling continues at 4 
high rate. 

The report said home-grown feed supplies for the 
| current barn feeding period are well above average, though 
| dairymen generally have low quality hay to feed this 
| winter. 

The blended farm price of milk for 1952 is expected 
|to average as high or slightly higher than this year, the 
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economists noted. They pointed out that costs rose 10 
per cent from 1950 to 1951 and that “opportunities for 
cost reduction are more to be sought than is competition 
from processed milk and vegetables oils to be feared.” 


Over the longer term, the outlook is for probable 
deflation of property values, especially of cattle; a lower 
level of prices and, more slowly, costs; continued scarcity 
of farm labor; and good markets for fluid milk. 


Growers of market vegetables can expect a strong 
consumer demand for most crops, with prices similar to 
this year unless there is a substantial change in production. 
There may be some increase in acreage and lower prices 
for those crops which enjoyed more favorable prices this 
year. 

Continued strong demand for vegetables for process- 
ing is also anticipated, with prices paid by processors at 
about the 1951 levels. Military requirements will be some- 
what smaller unless there is a sizeable increase in the 
armed forces. 


General pointers for all farmers in 1952 include: 


Maintain high farm production, increase output per 
worker, keep the hired man satisfied, buy needed machin- 
ery, maintain farm buildings, buy feed and supplies ahead, 
get fertilizer early, order pesticides in advance, maintain 
reasonable inventories of supplies, increase feed produc- 
tion, adjust insurance coverage, and keep informed. 


INCREASED MILK CONSUMPTION 
(Continued from Page 48) 


showed a slightly greater average weight gain than when 
they were given nothing between meals. 


Does the sugar content of chocolate milk promote 
tooth decay? There is evidence that milk is protective 
against tooth decay even in the presence of fairly high 
levels of fermentable sugars. Besides, the fluidity of the 
milk prevents the sugar from remaining long in the mouth. 


Theobromine is present in chocolate milk in a “very 
negligible” amount. This constituent of cocoa is struc- 
turally similar to caffeine but its physiological action is 
different and much milder. Pathologists declare that, in 
quantities present in chocolate milk as normally used, it 
does not have a harmful effect on children. 


Two points are significant in regard to the sanitary 
quality of chocolate milk. First, all states or communities 
which require the pasteurization of milk require that pas- 
teurized milk be used for chocolate or other flavored milks. 
Some states require the pasteurization of flavored milks 
after all ingredients are mixed. However, most dairies 
pasteurize chocolate milk after the addition of flavoring 
anyway. Second, the ingredients of chocolate milk are 
combined through a heating process that serves as a pas- 
teurizing agent, further contributing to its sanitary quality. 


Chocolate flavored whole milk is made available in 
the school lunch program of many schools throughout the 
Nation. The requirements for the sale of chocolate milk 
for school lunch use are the same as for whole milk, ex- 
cept that reimbursement is made only when certified tests 
show that the chocolate milk meets specifications. 
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for consistently 
top quality 
buttermilk and cream 


CHESTER-JENSEN 
A&G VACUUM PASTEURIZER will... 


... heat, hold and cool while removing off- 
flavors, volatile odors, and air under vacuum. 


Provide maximum — rapid — uniform heat 
transfer. Heating or cooling water circulates 
under pressure at high velocities. 


Deliver positive, low speed agitation for correct 

mixingand minimize *‘burnon”’ and oiling off. 
Prove completely 
sanitary and easy 
to clean. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


Chester-Jensen 
Vacuum Batch 
Pasteurizer 
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@elelts-s HEATER 





5th AND TILGHMAN STS. 
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do you really know what 
your cream is worth? 


be absolutely sure with a 


filltile 


BABCOCK TESTER 


Unless you know the exact butterfat content of cream, 
you can't be sure of its real value—how much to pay 
for it, how much to ask for it. Inaccurate Babcock Tests 
may well turn profits into losses. A Cherry-Burrell Test- 
rite Tester can eliminate this threat to your profits . . . 
you can depend on its greater accuracy! 

Testrite gives you correct, controlled testing condi- 
tions. Correct temperature is uniformly maintained by 
properly tempered, circulating air which assures uni- 
form heating. Direct exposure to the uneven heat of the 
heating element (as in the ordinary tester), causes rag- 
ged, slanting, or other poorly formed meniscus — none 
of which can be accurately read. 

Speed of the tester is readily checked . . . easily con- 
trolled. There are many other control and operating fea- 
tures of the Testrite to assure you the greatest accuracy 
in testing, There is a Cherry-Burrell Tester for every 
need. The “Silver Flash” and the Model M are just right 
for the small plant. Rugged and reliable, these econom- 
ical testers operate smoothly and easily. Ask your 
Cherry-Burrell representative to help you select the test- 
er that fits your needs. 


CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 
Generol Soles ond Executive Office 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill 

Milk and Food Plont Equipment ond Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES O8 DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Leendmaker te a Gtead olusly 
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MAKE FOR THE HILLS, FLIES 


Cornell Bugologists Develop Bad News for Insect Pests 
in Dairy Barns — O. K. by Health Officials Expected 


A revolutionary method of house fly control in dain 
barns that threatens the “flit gun” with oblivion has beep 
developed by David Pimentel, H. H. Schwardt, and |, 
B. Norton of the Cornell University Agricultural Exper. 
ment Station. 


“Instead of giving the barn interior an over-all spray, 
the scientists explain, “strips of screening are dipped jn 
an insecticide called dieldrin and hung along the ceilings, 
Flies are irresistibly attracted to the strips and die soon 
after contact with them.” 


For various reasons the use of these strips has not 
vet been sanctioned by the Food and Drug Administration, 
but it is expected that when the second year’s data are 
on record official permission to use this method will be 
cranted. 

To perfect the new technique, the Cornel! professors 
practically lived with the flies. They watched and recorded 
everything the insects did. 

It was noticed that the little pests were partial to 
narrow objects as resting places and, furthermore, they 
preferred a screen surface to one of wood, glass, or metal. 
“Screen strips placed near the ceiling were especially 
attractive to them,” the scientists relate. That’s what gave 
us the idea for the new method.” 


The researchers tried 100-foot rolls of galvanized 
screening with 18 x 14 meshes per square inch. After 
being sliced into narrow rolls % inch wide, the 100-foot 
lengths were dipped in the toxicant, then set on end to 
dry. Finally, they were stapled to the ceilings of test 
barns. 

Because of its high toxicity and non-repellant qual 
ity, the professors state, dieldrin proved an ideal material 
It gave good control for 16 weeks or more. 


The Cornell men found that strips of screen dipped 
in 15 per cent dieldrin concentrate controlled flies as 
well as over-all or spot treatments (in which certain parts 
of the barn were sprayed heavily) and required only half 
as much insecticide. Screening treated in this manner 


killed house flies in five seconds in laboratory tests. 


“A further advantage of screening comes,” they say, 
“from the fact that flies will cling to it long enough to 
get a lethal dose of poison. With other surfaces they 
tend to drop off before sufficient exposure to the toxicant.” 


The new strip method removes the danger of milk 
contamination since the screening may be dipped and 
dried outside the barn and fastened to the ceiling out 
of reach of livestock. 


e 
COSTS, INCOME NECK AND NECK 


Costs of operating a farm and prices received by 
farmers for their products climbed at virtually the same 
rate from the close of 1950 to the end of 1951. 

In those 12 months, the average cost of running 4 
farm in New York State went up 11 per cent and prices 
received by farmers rose 12 per cent, it is pointed out in 
a federal-state report issued from the New York State 
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Department of Agriculture and Markets. The December, 
1951, index of prices of farm products was 276 as com- 
pared with 246 in December, 1950. 

The advance in costs of farm operation and farm 
family living covered rises in the prices of nearly all goods 
and services paid for by farmers. The wages of their hired 
workers, likewise, joined in the upward spiral. As an 
lustration,. the report cited the rise in the index of costs 
{ dairy farming compiled at Cornell University, from 
310 in December, 1950, to 343 in December, 1951. 

For the entire year 1951, the index of prices received 
by New York farmers for their products averaged 261 as 
wainst an index of 231 in 1950, 244 in 1949, and 278 
in 1948, which was the peak year in the annual series 
hack to 1910. 

The annual index of costs in dairy farming in 1951 
vas 328. This compares with the average of 296 in 1950, 
300 in 1949 and 308 in 1948, which also was the previous 
peak year in this category. 

The report of prices received lists 20 products, in- 
duding 15 higher priced in December, 1951, than in the 
sresponding month a year earlier, four lower priced and 
ine unchanged. 


NO QUICK CURE FOR MASTITIS 
(6 HERE IS NO QUICK cure for mastitis. It’s a 
long, uphill fight where day-to-day operations are 
important,” says James Frayer, Vermont Agricul- 
tural College dairy bacteriologist. 


Frayer points out that many dairymen want to go 
0 town and buy a “wonder drug” that will get rid of 
mastitis. There are several drugs of great value, he says, 
but there is no “cure-all.” 

Frayer has been dealing with mastitis problems for 
:long time. He joined the University of Vermont in 1927. 
And since 1944, he has been working half time on mastitis. 


Each year, he sees about 8,000 milk samples which 
re processed in the mastitis laboratory. In the seven years 
that the laboratory has been in operation, about 56,000 
samples have been tested for presence of the costly mas- 
titis germs. 

Of the samples sent in, about a fourth show positive; 
another fourth have been classified as “suspicious”; and 
the remainder have been cleared. Frayer believes that the 
laboratory results are a good yardstick in measuring the 
mount of infection in the state. 

Samples from the University of Vermont dairy herd 
we tested each month. Only about eight per cent of the 
University cows’ samples show positive reactions to mas- 
tits, while more than 70 per cent are free of infection. 


Most dairymen will be surprised to learn that the 
verage age of a dairy cow in the herd is about five to 
iX years, says Frayer. After a heifer grows up and fresh- 
1s, it takes about a year to pay for her keep, he explains. 
that leaves only about three to four years of productive 
ife~far short of the potential. 


Frayer blames mastitis as one of the chief causes of 
short productive life for dairy cows. And he estimates 
‘t@ annual loss to this disease amounts at three million 
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HOW 


KLENZADE 


CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 


Your 


SANITATION PROBLEMS 


Special Services All Plants Need 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


WATER 
ANALYSIS 


PLANT 
SANITATION 


CHEMICAL 
FEEDING 


TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


Klenzade trained technicians can 
solve your tough cleaning and 
sanitizing jobs. Klenzade'’s com- 
plete laboratory makes recom- 
mendations without obligation. 


Klienzade's free Water Analysis 
Service gives you specific recom- 
mendations for correct deter- 
gents and proper methods for 
your water. 


Klenzade will send, without obli- 
gation, a Field Technician to your 
plant for a sanitation survey and 
the development of a complete 
cleaning and sanitizing program. 


Klenzade is exclusive national dis- 
tributor for °oProportioneer%> 
"Chem-O-Shot" ... the automatic 
feeder that is powered by the 
motion of the washer itself. 


Klenzade field test sets are made 
for testing pH; alkalinity; avail- 
able chlorine; quaternary ammo- 
nium solutions; water hardness 
and causticity. Simple conclusive 
tests — economical. 


Klenzade's famous educational 
programs for milk producers; 
plant employees; field quality 
men, etc., are held all over Amer- 
ica. There is no charge for this 
outstanding service. 


Complete Details On Request 


ALL OVER 


KLENZADE 





AMERICA 


PRODUCTS, Inc. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS | dolar. About 70 per cent of this loss can be saved, Ie 
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WRITE: REEVE & MITCHELL 
300 SPRUCE STREET . 


Damaged Dairy 
Pipe Threads 


BUCKINGHAM 


Thread Restorer 


Save hundreds of dollars on piping repair and 
replacement cost! Just slip a Buckingham Thread 
Restorer over damaged Sanitary Dairy Pipe 
Threads and back-off. Presto — flats and nicks 
are eliminated .. distorted male threads are 
again usable! 

One Buckingham Thread Restorer adjusts to all 
pipe diameters from 1” to 3”. No separate 
expensive die sets are needed. 

Write for free folder and name of nearest dealer 


BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


55-57 Travis Street 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


believes. 

As Frayer explains it, mastitis is an inflammation of the 
cow’s udder caused by harmful germs which have entered 
|the udder and damaged milk tissue. The germ thrives on 
| dirty, damp barn floors and spreads to other cows through 
| milkers, milking equipment, and flies. 


The young heifers in the herd tend to be free of 
mastitis. According to Frayer, only about seven per cent 
of two- to three-year-old cows shows infection. But the 
percentage rises as the cow grows older. At eight to nine 
years of age, infections reach the peak with about 37 per 
cent showing positive signs of mastitis. Early infections 
are more easily stopped, too. This points out the im. 
portance of early diagnosis. 


Dairymen should watch for mastitis in their cows 
every month, Frayer advises. But he should be especially 
watchful during the winter barn feeding season. He offers 
a seven-point program for mastitis prevention and control: 


Keep cows and barns clean; drain muddy lots. 

Use deep bedding to cut down injuries to udders 
Check the barn for high door sills or short stalls. 

Use the strip cup daily to spot infected cows. Put 
mastitis-infected cows at the end of the milking line, and 
dispose of badly infected cows. 

Have milk samples from all cows tested regularly, 
Samples may be sent to the mastitis laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State Agricultural College for test- 





PHILADELPHIA 7, PA ing. The strip cup often misses mastitis in the early stages 
A ° 


or in light cases. 

Mastitis may spread to healthy cows on dirty hands 
|or equipment. Disinfect milking equipment, and wash 
| and dry your hands after milking each cow. 

Do not buy infected animals. Have your veterinarian 
examine the cow’s udder and test her milk before you 
| close the sale. 


Finally, set up a program for treating infected cows, 


with the help of your veterinarian. But treatment is not | 


a cure-all. Treated cows may become infected again un- 
less you protect them against mastitis. 


STORE SALES OF MILK UNDER OPS 
On January 14 the Office of Price Stabilization placed 
retail store sales of fluid milk under the milk ceiling price 
regulation. 


Supplementary Regulation 63 authorizes District or 
Regional Directors of OPS to issue area milk price regu- 
lations covering sales of fluid milk products in a milk 
marketing area. The new amendment authorizes the di 
rectors also to fix ceiling prices of milk sold by retail stores 

Before this amendment retail store sales were con- 
trolled by the GCPR. As a result of the January action, 
they may be controlled by an area milk price regulation 
issued under the provisions of SR 63. 

OPS explained that GCPR permits store ceiling prices 
to rise so as to reflect increased prices paid to suppliers. 
but does not require decreases when such prices decrease. 
On the other hand, SR 63 provides that after an area 
milk price regulation is issued, ceiling prices of distributors 
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(other than retail stores) covered by such area regulation 
ye increased and decreased as the supplier's price varies. 


The agency pointed out that in the spring and sum- 
mer months the cost of milk is usually at its low ebb. If 
store sales remained under GCPR, ceiling prices of home- 
delivered milk governed by the milk regulation would 
decrease as the price of milk decreased, but store ceilings 
would resulting in an 
relationship. 


remain unchanged, abnormal 


The ceilings of retail stores will be established on the 
basis of the same dollars-and-cents margin which existed 
immediately before issuance of an area milk regulation. 
Mark-ups may be computed either on an individual store 
basis or according to groups of stores by items or groups 
of items. 

OPS said a study of store mark-ups reveals that in 
the sale of fluid milk it has been customary practice for 
stores to use a relatively fixed mark-up over cost of about 
2 to 2% cents a quart. 


* 
NEW YORK DEALER HONORED 


Irving R. Wisch (second from right) president of 
Hegeman Farms, widely known industry spokesman, was 
presented with a testimonial scroll at a dinner tendered 
in his honor by the Milk and Ice Cream Division of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York, on 
January 16th at the Belmont Plaza Hotel. 





Robert L. Popper (second from left), chairman of 
the division, and vice-president Dellwood Dairy Co., made 
the presentation which called attention to Mr. Wisch’s 
leadership in business and philanthropy. 


Sandwiched between the two was Harry Polikoff, 
co-chairman of the division, and attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


Jerome Trichter, extreme left, New York City’s As- 
sistant Health Commissioner, was the guest speaker. 


Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, extreme right, Court of 
General Sessions, and a long-time leader in Federation, 
called upon all civic-minded people to support the Fed- 
‘ation drive. Federation’s 116 non-sectarian health and 
cial welfare institutions are in great peril for lack of 
tunds, he said. Unless the situation is quickly remedied, 
the Federation spokesman warned, thousands of people 
would be deprived of vitally needed services. 
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of course it’s VILTER 












where they make 
JERSEY MAID ICE CREAM... 


@ A favorite in Chicagoland is rich Jersey 
Maid ice cream. And prominent in the slick 
new Jersey Maid plant in Hammond 

is Vilter refrigeration equipment. 

“It has exceeded our expectations,” says the 
management of Jersey Maid Ice Cream Company. 


Jersey Maid reports, too, pleasure at the 
service Vilter provides. “‘Your willingness 

to co-operate in the solution of our problems 
is greatly appreciated,” says Jersey Maid. 
Such co-operation is no news to Vilter users 
all over the country...it has always 

been Vilter policy to continue an active 
interest long after the sale is made. 


Because experienced Vilter men keep in touch 
with Vilter installations, they are able to 
forestall trouble, to advise owners as to 
improved operating economies and better upkeep 
procedures, and to continually make certain 
that every Vilter installation is a satisfactory 
one. Service like this means money in 

the pockets of Vilter equipment owners. 

Why not see for yourself how you 

can save with Vilter refrigeration. 


Your nearby Vilter 
Representative or Dis- 
tributor will be glad to 
show you how Vilter 
can help you. 
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REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 

Ammonia and Freon Compressors © Pakicers e Evaporative and Shell & Tube 
Condensers © Pipe Coils © Valves and Fittings © Air Conditioning 
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Cherry-Burrell Corporation 


In Extensive Reorganization 


Dairy Equipment Manufacturing Concern Embarks on Pro- 
gram of Decentralization— Three Manufacturing Divisions 


FAR-REACHING reorganiza- 
tional plan aimed at streamlin- 
ing the company’s operations 

has been put into effect by Cherry- 
Burrell 
the annual Shareholder’s Meeting in 
January by President John G. Cherry, 
the plan emphasizes decentralization. 


Corporation. Announced at 


In his address to the shareholders, 
Mr. Cherry pointed out that during 
the company’s formative years a strong 
central authority was required. Such 
Mr. 


order to weld to- 


an organization was necessary 
Cherry said, “in 
gether the various divisions, depart- 
ments and personnel into a team that 
is playing from a common set of 
rules.” 

Sooner or later a point is reached 
in the development of any sizeable 
business enterprise where its opera- 





wood — the 
wood. 


bottom. 
and durable, 
milk case to use. 





We specialize in boxes of Cotton- 


lightest weight hard- 
Reinforced with galvanized 
strapping and nails. 
Fine in appearance, strong 
the most economical 


“Can be furnished with stainless steel strapping and 
dipped in fungus proof material. 


tion becomes so complex that a cen- 
tralized management is faced with a 
heavy work load, so much of a load 
in fact, that it interferes with effi- 
ciency of operation. “It is this situa- 
tion that has confronted so many com- 
recent years — and 
company as well,” Mr. Cherry 


panies in your 
told 


his listeners. 


Divisional Autonomy 
The new plan places the respon- 
sibility for design, production, sales, 
and profit directly upon each produc- 
Three manufacturing 
divisions are specified. These center 


tion division. 
around present Cherry-Burrell plants 
The Cedar Rapids plant becomes the 
center of the Cedar Rapids Division; 
the factories at Milwaukee and She- 


boygan, Wisconsin from the Wisconsin 
Division; the plant at Little Falls, 


+ 


Has _ stacking 





UPWARD FLOW 


“CONTROLLED SUSPEN- 
SION”’ OF MEDIA 


NO “STOP-SPOTS” 


GRAVITY SEGREGATION 
OF HEAVIER SEDIMENT 


“CONTROLLED SUSPENSION” 


Sp 


RINKMAN 















New York forms the Little Falls Diy; 
sion. In each of these divisions. oper. 
ating under a division manager, are | 
the division manufacturing, sales and 
Their job is 
to work together to design, make and 
sell the products of the division, Ap. 
parently each division will have a ¢op. 
siderable amount of independence, 


engineering managers. 


In addition to the manufacturing 
divisions a Resale Products Division 
and a Field Sales Division have als 
been established. The Resale Division 
will handle the sale of certain items 
that the company controls exclusively 
Another function will be aiding in th 


selection and merchandising of non. 
exclusive products consisting mostly 
of supply items. ; 
The Field Sales Division is com. 
prised of the country’s branch offices 
and distributors. This or- 
ganization, according to Mr. Cherry. 
is charged with the responsibility of 
buying from the manufacturing di- | 
visions and from the Resale Products | 
Division and selling direct to the cus- | 


associate 


tomers. 
The major changes that have taken } 

place and are taking place in the dairy 

industry was reflected in the creation 






MODEL E 


Many Sizes and Capacities 





PLATE FILTERS 


Sprinkman gives you FILTERING PERFEC- 
TION . scientific features that assure 
highest efficiency results. Media is held in 
“controlled suspension’ between exclusive 
Sprinkman multiple plates. Filtering is uni- 
form over entire disc area. No pressure 
spots, impeding ridges, or flow-stops ... 
il longer effective media life. Upward flow 
Mi prevents heavier particles from depositing 
on the disc assuring free thorough filtering. 
Proof of Sprinkman superiority shows on the 
i disc . . . see the results and you'll definitely 
want a Sprinkman Controlled Suspension 








TREEN Box COMPANY 


Tioga and Memphis Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. 
“ACES IN CASES" For OVER SO YEARS 
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Plate Filter. ASK YOUR JOBBER. 
Ideal fer Filtering Cottage Cheese Wash Water 


PAT. NO. 2452486 OTHERS PENDING 


W. M. SPRINKMAN CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS 









4022 N. PORT WASHINGTON AVE. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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of a department devoted to new prod- 
yet development. This department 
will have the responsibility for the 
evaluation of new products, research 
in new processes and new products, 
and patents. 


Mr. Cherry said that all of the men 
required to put the plan into operation 
were found within the company. The 
Cherry-Burrell head described it as 
“s realignment of duties and responsi- 
bilities of a broad group of our thor- 
oughly trained and capable key peo- 
ple.” 

Reflects Industry Change 


The annual report of the company 
which was presented at the meeting 
was a mirror of the changes that have 
taken place in the dairy industry and 
nation. Although sales for the year 
amounted to $34,600,000, the highest 
in the company’s history, taxes more 
than doubled. The government take 
amounted to $1,141,410 in contrast 
to $365,748 paid in cash dividends 
to common stockholders and $635,603 
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tained for use in safeguarding the fu- 
ture” of the business. 







And nothing will outwear Nylon! 
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DON'T LET its handsome styling and comfortable handle 
fool you! This brush is built to take punishment! The 
block is strong, solid Saran—no worry about chipping or 

cracking with this time-proven, heat-resistant plastic! 
| And non-slip surfaces top and bottom assure a firm grip. 
The bristles are stiff, hard-scrubbing black Nylon—crimped to retain water. 


Super Gong will stand up to your daily clean up job. And its long, long 
wear will save you money on brush costs. Order Super Gongs today from 
your jobber and know the satisfaction of using a truly fine dairy brush. 


The report noted the change in 
utilization of milk that has taken place. 
A greater demand for equipment in 
fluid milk was seen as a result of in- 
creased interest by milk plant opera- 
tors in more efficient operating 
methods. A trend toward concentra- 
tion of milk processing operations in 
medium-sized plants involving con- 
solidation of small plants on the one 
hand and decentralization of large 
plants on the other was noted in the 
report. Increased activity in the cheese 
industry was described and a reduc- 
tion in butter manufacture was des- 
cribed. Most striking observation on 
butter was the movement toward large 
butter plants and the use of the con- 


tinuous butter churn. 


The report was fairly optimistic in 
tone. Inasmuch as the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation is primarily dependent 
upon the dairy industry for a market, 
the report reflects a confidence in the 
immediate future of the dairy indus- 
try. Low costs and efficient operation 
both in the equipment industry and 
the dairy industry is the fundamental 
message from both Mr. Cherry and 


the annual report. 


FREDERICK 


C. W. P. REYNOLDS OF SMITH- 
LEE CO. 

After a long, courageous fight 
against an incurable disease, C. W. 
“Pete” Reynolds died at Oneida City 
Hospital on December 26, 1951. He 
was born in Woodstock, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 14, 1885, and graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1909. 

After a highly successful career as 
football coach in several eastern col- 
leges, Mr. Reynolds for a time oper- 
ated one of the leading men’s wear 
stores in Syracuse, N. Y. 

He joined the Smith-Lee Co., Inc., 
November 1, 1932, as a sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago area and 
February 1, 1940, returned to the 
company home office at Oneida, N. Y., 
to become Sales Manager. He was 
active in this job until May 1, 1951, 
when illness forced his retirement. 

Mr. Reynolds is survived by his 
wife Oneida and a 
William who resides in Fayetteville, 
N. Y. Funeral held 
December 28 at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Oneida. 


Marian in son 


services were 


Interment will 


take place at Woodstock, N. Y., some 
time next Spring. 


OX FIBRE BRUSH COMPANY, INC. 


lalablished /8F4 


MARYLAND 
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Milk Distributors Can Profit 
From Grocery Truck Survey 


GMC Transportation Study Shows Wasteful Practices 
Taking Unnecessary Bite Out of the Sales Dollar 


HE FIRST specific application 
ta result of the truck transporta- 

tion surveys made jointly by the 
GMC Truck and Coach Division and 
the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association was reported be- 
NAWGA 
here today and the identity of one 
of the “test” houses surveyed was 


American 


fore convention delegates 


revealed. 

Lee & Cady, of Detroit, Michigan, 
one of the largest wholesale grocery 
houses in the nation, reported in one 
section of the GMC Truck presenta- 
tion that since it had applied the rec- 
one of the 


ommendations made in 


early transportation surveys, a de- 
crease in delivery expense to sales on 
from 


the routes studied had gone 


1.8 per cent to 1.56 per cent. 
Although not expressed in dollars 
saved, the significance of the per- 
centage points when fractions mean 
thousands of dollars annually was 
obvious to the wholesalers, who heard 
the third progress report made over 
a 14-month period by the GMC Truck 


transportation research team. 


Up to now, the identity of all “test” 
houses surveyed had been kept con- 
fidential because of the nature of the 
records to which the GMC researchers 
had access. But Lee & Cady, whose 
Detroit Branch was one of the “Guinea 
Pigs” of the survey, voluntarily named 


itself as Noel S. O'Reilly, a Lee & 


Traffic told of the 


amazing results of the newly-inau- 


Cady Manager, 
gurated record-keeping system and the 
cost-cutting decisions it enabled top 
management to make. 

“In Toledo, 


small 


500 
elimi- 
nated as unprofitable, and outlying 
territories with excessive delivery costs 
have been discontinued,” O’Reilly said 


approximately 


accounts have been 


in his report (which was made by a 
member of the GMC survey team in 
O’Reilly’s absence). 

“Progress has been made in re- 
modeling our service business on a 
profitable delivery basis. The average 
order on Route No. 5, picked by the 
survey team as the highest cost route, 
has risen from $67 to $109 without 
loss of total volume. The average size 
straight trucks, 
light tractors, and heavy tractors have 


of loads hauled by 


all increased. Forty-seven per cent of 
the loads in straight trucks are over 
10,000 lbs. as compared with the pre- 
vious 29 per cent. Fifteen-thousand 
pound load on light tractors have in- 
creased from 40 to 54 per cent. The 
average load has risen from 11,474 
lbs. to 15,839 Ibs. 
decrease in delivery expense to sales 


The result is a 


of 1.8 per cent to 1.56 per cent on 
this type of business.” 


Running Out of Exhaust Pipe 
A year ago, O'Reilly stated, “The 
GMC 


Survey Team found at our 


Detroit Branch that basic naintenang 
was so poor that you could almost see 
the dollar marks flowing out the ¢. 
haust Trucks hadn't beep 
greased in 5,000 miles and oil Changes 


pipes. 


were as bad. Eight broken springs 
were found. In fact, it was estimated 
that poor maintenance had reduced 
the sales value of equipment as much 
as $1,000, and this Branch was not 
much worse than the others.” 


O'Reilly emphasized that the rec 
ords designed by the survey team 4 
pin-point all phases of delivery ey. 
pense had been put in use either in 
whole or in a modified form to fit 
different branch operations, and had 
enabled Lee & Cady to take correc. 
tive steps to cut delivery costs. 


“Decisions as to the type of equip. | 
ment to buy or territories to serve are 
made in the dark unless you know 
your costs,” he concluded. “Super. 
vision of maintenance and high cost 
routes is impossible without control- 


ling records. You never know what 
what has been 
accomplished unless management has | 


the figures at hand.” 


has to be done or 


In introducing the subject of the 
presentation, W. L. Water, } 
Eastern Regional Manager for the 
GMC Truck & Coach 
it already was apparent from the sur- 
that wholesalers 
could improve their present position 


Vande 
Division, said 


vey results many 
quickly and economically with mobile 


warehouses. 


“The use of semi-trailers and full 


trailers as mobile warehouses is 1 
longer an experiment,” Vande Water 
said. “Distributors of perishable food 
products were forced into them onl 
to learn of many additional advan- 
tages. Congestion and lost time at | 


warehouse loading docks is eliminated. | 








John Duzansky 





users of Grade 


WE SPECIALIZE IN SELLING GRADE A MILK and CREAM 


Are You Looking for a Supply of Grade A Milk or Cream? 


or 
Do You Have a Supply of Grade A 
Milk or Cream to Sell? 


We represent some of the largest producers and 
A milk and milk products — 


Call on us to help you with your problems. 


PURE FARMS MILK PRODUCTS, INC. 


1938 W. Augusta Blvd. 


Telephone: BRunswick 8-1410 


BROKERS — WHOLESALE MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Chicago 22, Illinois 








Paul F. Krueger 


—— 
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Loads are moved faster at lower cost 
from the warehouse to outlying areas. 
Route trucks are quickly loaded from 
the trailers in uncongested areas and 
spend more of their time on their 
major assignment of making retail 
drops. A maximum of flexibility is 
maintained on a minimum of invest- 
ment and the hazard to that invest- 
ment by area obsolescence or expan- 
sion entails no greater decision than 
re-routing tractors.” 


Reporting on a new phase of the 
NAWGA-GMC Truck survey, C. M. 
Smith told the wholesalers that poor 
dispatching systems and driver ineffi- 
ciency in some of the big delivery 
fleets were increasing costs to an 
amazing degree. 

In one wholesale house studied by 
the researchers, out of eight trucks 
used on short hauls (less than 20 miles) 
four worked less than four hours daily 
and only two put in a full day’s work. 
Out of 140 consecutive short hauls, 
28 per cent had a trip time of less 
than one-half day, which was the 
only use made of the trucks. Point- 
ing up poor dispatching of the vehi- 
cles, Smith showed in chart form that 
the trucks worked a total of only 808 
hours while their potential (based on 
a 9-hour trip day including one hour 
for lunch) was about 1,300 hours. 

“Four hundred eighty-eight hours 
were bought but not worked — better 
than one hour in every three,” Smith 
disclosed. 


Using Drivers Effectively 
A study of utilization in 
another wholesale house showed that 
loading systems that kept drivers 
either idle or doing the loading at 
the warehouse were increasing deliv- 


driver 


ery expense to an unreasonable point, 
Smith said. Driver’s Daily Records 
showed that nearly one-fourth of 
driver wages could be charged to time 
spent in the warehouse, or $487 as 
compared to $1,538 road and curb 
time (the $487 being greater than the 
entire fixed vehicle expense for the 
tucks the drivers used during the 
period). 

‘It is unreasonable, of course, to 
expect all drivers to spend a full eight 
hours on the road every day,” Smith 
said. “But what standards can be rea- 
sonably set? How much of your driver 
wyroll is being spent for compara- 
tively low cost loading work or plain 
dleness while waiting for loading to 
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be completed? Once you know the 
costs of such time, once you are able 
to study the pattern day by day, you 
should be able to devise ways and 
means to bring this misuse of drivers’ 
time down to a reasonable minimum.” 

Driver unloading performance also 
was studied by the survey team, 
which found that one wholesaler with 
average order sizes of 3,451 pounds, 
making most deliveries at receiving 
docks, had drivers delivering from a 
low of 2.1 tons per hour on up to 
drivers handling 3.6 tons per hour. 


“If the lowest driver were to come 
up to the group average he would 
increase his unloading rate by 43 per 
cent,” Smith said. “These figures give 
an indication of the substantial in- 
creases in load sizes which can be 
obtained by raising the unloading 
rate.” 

Another section of the presentation 
was devoted to recommendations on 
organizing a fleet maintenance set-up 
for H. B. Ford, who 
examined fleet maintenance systems in 
several of the “test” houses, found that 
they ranged from good to bad, where 
lack of organization in the shop was 
costing thousands of dollars that went 
unnoticed by management. 


wholesalers. 


Ford gave the group several funda- 
mentals to help a wholesaler decide 
whether to have his own maintenance 
shop and, if so, what his organization 
should be. A vehicle record and cost 
accounting system must be an integral 
part of the maintenance organization 
so that records will show when cor- 
action is each 


rective necessary on 


vehicle, he said. 
2 
FREEZER CLINIC IN FEBRUARY 


Brooks Jakeman, manager of the 
New York branch of the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, has announced a 
freezer clinic to be held at the branch 
office, 50-22 Twenty-third St., Long 
Island City, New York. The clinic 
will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 27 and 28. 

This is the second such clinic held 
by the Cherry-Burrell people. The 
first one met with a great deal of 
favor and it is expected that the com- 
ing session will provide much valuable 
information for milk and ice cream 
men. Particular attention will be 
given the processing of ice cream mix 
by the short-time high temperature 
method. 


NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 
LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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metal sponge.Seehow 


and thoroughly wipes away tl 
most stubborn dirt. R 
ic will not splinter or 


never cuts hands—n 
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thus adding life to equi 
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Kurly Kate 
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Available in Stainless Steel 
Special Bronze 
Stainless Nickel Silver 





EQUIPMENT 
Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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’ been used in residential and commer. was 

Sun Ss Heat Used To Warm Barns cial buildings for more than a decade broo 

Recently, Thermopane has been ma¢, Ni 

* available in standard sizes for farm ; 

And Take Out Surplus Moisture buildings in a more economical heay, ye | 

sheet glass. | an 

Modern Materials and Building Design Make 7 lege 

a ae Energy of the sun in addition ty studi 

Practical Adoption of Solar Principle of Heat providing warmth for the comfort of lives 

livestock or poultry can also be used Furt 

ECENT developments in farm facing directly south, Eakin said. Root in taking surplus moisture out of the _  miné 

building planning makes it pos- overhangs may be provided to shut building, the agricultural engineers shou 

sible to use the sun’s energy in out completely the rays of the sum- were advised. Since warmer air wil] poin 

winter for additional warmth in ani- mer sun when buildings should be carry more moisture than cold, the r 

mal shelters, members of the Pacific kept cooler. added warmth increases the efficiency af 

Northwest section of the American Farm building windows in the past of the ventilating system in reducing ae 

Society of Agricultural Engineers were have been too small, have frosted over relative humidity within the building, - 

told here recently. during cold weather so that sufficient One solar-type milk house built in engi 

Heat potential from the winter sun sun energy could not get into the Pennsylvania a year ago with an elec pass 

may be as much as 200 b.t.u.’s per building to provide the desired tric heating cablis ta the flocs fat emer. | leng 

hour per square foot of glass area on warmth. Usually they were not gency use never got cold enough on nes 

a clear day in January in the northern placed properly in relation to the the inside to activate the heating at 1 ott 

part of the country, according to W. sun’s position in the sky in winter, although outside temperatures went as whic 

Everett Eakin, director of farm re- Eakin pointed out. much as 15 to 20 degrees below zero, Ther 
search for Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Application of a special grade of Eakin told the agricultural engineers 
Company, who spoke on proper farm Thermopane to farm buildings has In a central farrowing house in Iowa 

building window planning. made practical the adoption of the using large Thermopane insulating | NEV 

To take advantage of this warmth solar principle of heat to farm build- windows in the south wall, the inside C 

from the winter sun farm buildings ings, the daylighting authority said. temperature never dropped below a 

should be well insulated, have proper §Thermopane made from two lights of _ freezing although the outside tempera adel 
ventilation and be planned with large polished plate glass with a sealed ture hit 25 to 30 degrees below zero 


areas of Thermopane insulating glass 


pocket of dry air for insulation has 


Only artificial heat in the 


building 
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You know you have the finest 
if your refrigerating or 
air-conditioning equipment 
is furnished with controls 
by Phillips. Leading 
manufacturers today 
safeguard their customers 
by designing Phillips 
Controls into their units... 
secure in the knowledge 
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Look for the name and be SURE 


McGlaughlin Oil Company 


3750 E. Livingston Avenue Columbus 13, Ohio 


Packaged by the authority of the Famous Lubricants, In-. 


—— 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Chicago 24, Illinois 


H. A. PHILLIPS & CO. 
3255 W. Carroll Ave. 
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was provided by heat lamps in the 
prooders for the little pigs. 


New solar-type animal shelters at 
the University of Minnesota, Michi- 
gan State and Pennsylvania State Col- 
leas will make possible additional 
studies on the use of solar energy in 
livestock buildings, the speaker said. 
Further research is needed to deter- 
mine the period the window overhang 
should shut out the summer sun, he 
pointed out. 


To better understand how larger 
areas of Thermopane insulating glass 
help to take advantage of the solar 


: ‘ CLYDE H. SHAFFER 
heat principle, Eakin explained to the 





is also a director of the International 


Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers. 
Mr. Shaffer has been in the ice 


cream business all of his life, having 
started as a boy doing odd jobs for 
the Hoffman Ice Cream Company in 
Phillipsburg, Pa. After graduation 
from Pennsylvania State College and 
joining the Breyer Ice Cream Com- 
pany, he was successively timekeeper, 
office manager, plant manager and 
vice-president and treasurer before be- 
coming president. In addition to his 
present duties as president of Breyer 
and Hydrox, he is also president of 
the Castle Ice Cream Company of 


engineers that the sun’s infra-red rays 
pass through the glass on a short-wave 
length. The rays strike and warm the 
interior surfaces and are then re- 
radiated on a longer wave length 
which will not pass out through the 
Thermopane. 


e 
NEW NATIONAL DAIRY DIRECTOR 
Clyde H. Shaffer, president of the 
Breyer Ice Cream Company of Phil- 
adelphia and the Hydrox Ice Cream 


elected to the board of directors of 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
the parent company, L. A. Van Bomel, 
president, announced in January. 
Mr. Shaffer succeeds F. J. Bahl, 
president of the Matthews-Frechtling 
Dairy Company of Cincinnati, who 
is retiring from the board to devote 
his full time to new responsibilities 
as chairman of the Cincinnati group 
of National Dairy companies. Mr. 
Shaffer, who joined the Breyer Ice 
Cream Company as a timekeeper in 


Garfield, N. J., and the Marvadel Ice 
Cream Company of Salisbury, Md. 
During the war, Mr. Shaffer was 
a member of the Philadelphia Re- 
gional War Labor Board and of the 
OPA Advisory Committee on Dairy 
Products. He is a former director and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, and a former director 
and president of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers 





Company of New York, has been 
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heating 
the story 
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@ Fast heating of dairy products is an important vat feature, 

but fast cooling to filling or churning or storage temperature 

is equally important. Because it saves time and money to 


heat and cool in one unit, the real measure of the value of a 
vat is how quickly it will do both jobs—heating and cooling. 
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@ Mojonnier Zone-Control Vats cool faster because they have 
directed flow. The cooling medium is directed through seam 
welded channels under pressure at high velocity, covering 
all of the surface, with a scrubbing action. This results in 
high heat transfer rates and eliminates dead areas. 


1925 and became president in 1942, 


is only half , 


of New York. 








Mojonnier 1000 gal. Zone-Control Vat operating under 
vacuum, in plant of White Bros. Milk Co.,North Quincy, 
Mass. Homogenized 18% cream heated from 130° to 
150° F. in 90 minutes, using sweet water. Cream has 
excellent viscosity, does not feather when put into 
hot coffee. 


Write today for full information to: MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 WEST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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LET’S TALK ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from Page 20) 


year which properly belongs in next 
year or should have been deducted 
last year. In determining whether o1 
not income and deductions are prop- 
erly included, the Commissioner will 
give great weight to the taxpayer's 
books and records, but they are not 
necessarily conclusive. If book entries 
conflict with the actual facts, the facts 
This 


time element is of major importance. 


are followed, not the entries. 


It may act to preclude legitimate ex- 
pense deductions simply because such 
expenses may have been overlooked 
or not come to light in the taxable 
year. The most common of those dis- 
allowed expenses are depreciation and 
bad debts—not necessarily overstated, 
but claimed at the wrong time. There 
is another time element which enters 
into the deductibility of expenses even 
though claimed in the proper period. 
This rule has to do with payments of 
accrued items not paid within a speci- 
fied time where special relationships 
exist between the taxpayers involved. 
The rule (Internal Revenue Code, Sec. 


24 (C)) is: No deduction is allowed for 


expenses accrued and incurred and in- 


Cottage Cheese Containers /@ 


“LENT 


ee snes 


FLOWER 
POTS IN 
4 COLORS 


DELIVERY IN TIME FOR 


Snack Bowls 





IN 5 COLORS 
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“7 LENT IF YOU ACT NOW! 


New, appealing cottage cheese containers that 
are proven sales boosters! Colorful, durable 
12 oz. and 16 oz. flower pots — 16 oz. snack 
bowls with tight-fitting combination saucer-lids. 
Reuseable as refrigerator dishes, picnic jars, etc. 
Priced so low that you can increase your cottage 
cheese sales regardless of market size. 


Phone or write today 
for prices, literature 
F bale M-t-beahs)(--m 


PEORIA PLASTIC CO. 
409-B GEORGE ST. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


terest accrued if all three of the fol- 
lowing conditions are present: 


1. Payment is not made during the 
tax year or within two and one-half 
months after the close of the payor’s 
taxable year, and 


2. the payor reports on the accrual 
basis and the payee reports on the 
cash basis, and 


3. at the close of the taxable year 
of the payor or at any time within 
two and thereafter 
there exists certain reationships be- 


one-half months 
tween payor and payee as husband 
and wife, brothers and/or sisters, an- 
lineal descendants 

and individual and corporation, where 


cestors and 


more than 50% of the corporation’s 
stock is owned directly or indirectly 
by or for such individual. 


This rule is most important in cases 
where family members are employed, 
and in cases of closely held corpora- 
tions. In the stock- 
holder of a closely held corporation, 
if he has over 50% stock, must not only 
prove any compensation paid him to 
be reasonable, but he must have actu- 
ally received it within the required 
time, in order for his corporation to 
be allowed the deduction. 


latter event, a 


In small, closely held business ¢, 
porations it is usually necessary , 
plow back a major portion of eaming | 
into the business. Not too mug | 
danger exists, therefore, for liabjli, 
for taxes on undistributed earnings, 4 
greater danger exists as noted above 
on time of payment for salaries to cer. 
tain stockholders, and en possible de. 
nial of salaries on the grounds that 
they are not reasonable as salaries and 
are in the nature of a dividend jp. 
stead. A corporation receives no por 
mal nor surtax credit for dividends 
paid, but the receiving stockholde; 
must report ordinary dividends as 
ordinary income, and pay a tax ac. 
cordingly. For companies, 
such a double tax could be cataclys. | 


smaller 


mic if imposed. 
In these notes, no attempt has been | 
made to classify income and deduc. | 
tions item by item as to includibility | 
or deductibility, or to cover even a 
small part of the mass of rules and } 
regulations, exceptions and special | 
cases. I have tried to stress only the | 
great importance of the time element | 
as it applies to the more usual run of | 
taxpayer. All other things being equal 
close attention to the time element 
can mean substantial tax savings. 




















DID YOU NEED 


TAGS YESTERDAY s 


Exceptionally Fast Deliveries — 
30% to 50% Faster than Most Manufacturers! 


TAGS 


FOR ANY AND EVERY PURPOSE 


BUSINESS FORM 


TO FILL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MODERN DAIRY 
@ Send Your Inquiries and Orders to 


U.S. TAG 3. TICKET Co. 


One of America’s Leading Tag Manufacturers 


2217-21 Robb Street 


Specialists in the Tag and _ Business 
Form Requirements of the Modern Dairy. 


PLAIN 

PRINTED 

STOCK 

MADE TO ORDER 
WIRED 

STRUNG 


STOCK AND 
MADE TO ORDER 


Baltimore 18, Md. 
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SINESS Cor. 


MILK SPARKS TEEN CLUB SHOW 
Sealright Company teamed up with 


yf é i ™ . . ° 
Carmings | the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation to 
too much | 


xr liability 
arnings, A 
ted above 
ries to cer. 
ossible de. 
yunds that 
alaries and 
vidend jp. 
v€S no nor- 

dividends 
stockholde; 


Cessary to 


give milk and ice cream a healthy 
boost on Paul Whiteman’s famed TV 
Teen Club Holidays party recently. 
holiday 
treats had arranged for the 
Teen Club this year, Mr. Whiteman 
made a powerful point for the dairy- 
ice cream industry. Some 20,000,000 


Announcing that special 


been 


TV watchers are estimated to have 
seen the TV Teen Club program over 
48 TV stations during the holiday 


vidends as season. 

a tax ac. The Holiday TV Teen Club pro 
companies, > gram originated in  Philadelphia’s 
Ye cataclys.) famous Town Hall. Following the 

) program, the 1,200 teenagers who 


attended trouped up to the ballroom 


pt has been 
above the theater for one of the most 


ind deduc- 
ncludibility | 
ver even a 


energetic dancing parties on record. 

Presiding over the early stages of 
the dancing party, as well as the TV 
Whiteman said _ that 
ice cream and milk were the proper 


f rules and | 
2) 
program, Paul 


nd__ special 
ss only the | 
me element | 
isual run of | 
yeing equal, 
ne element 


“fuels” for stoking such energy. 

For the smaller party on the stage 
during the concluding part of the 
TV program and for the large party 
in the ballroom, Sealright supplied 


SAVE 


savings. 


= 
* 





POWER BILLS 
i tele) BT Va 
WASTAGE 


BE Bi a 
=e: 
PE hl 





i 


( 


,200 half pints of ice cream and 
,.200 half pints of milk. The power- 
ful TV publicity of the wholesome- 
ness and health-building qualities of 
the ice cream and milk, associated 
with the hurricane energy of teen-age 
youth, resulted. 


—_ 


Arrangements were made with the 
sponsors of the Paul Whiteman TV 
Club program, the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, by the Seal- 
right Advertising Department, Fulton, 
oe F 


Teen 








TO MANUFACTURE TRUCK BODIES 

Eldon F. Miller has recently ter- 
minated his connection as _ vice- 
president of the Batavia Body Com- 
pany at Batavia, Illinois. Mr. Miller 
plans to manufacture and market a 
line of high and low temperature re- 
frigeration systems for truck bodies 
used in distributing ice cream, frozen 
foods, milk, meat, ete. 

Each unit will be of the package 
type with special emphasis on ease 
of installation and service. They will 
be available both for new truck bodies 
and as replacement units for older 
body equipment. Distribution will be 
through recognized dealers and _ re- 
frigerated truck body builders. 


Leadership cannot be completely 
effective unless it commands loyalty. 
The business executive whose only 
hold on his position is personal con- 
financial resources will 
eventually fail if he cannot, through 
his own ability, command the respect 


nections or 


and loyalty of his organization. Team- 
work is essential in any but a one-man 


business, and teamwork is impossible 
without intelligent and capable lead- 
ership. 


INCREASE 


ce) late), | 
EFFICIENCY 
PROFITS 














>— 
rs! 
) ORDER || 
| Hundreds of dairy plants throughout 
America have found King Zeeros indis- 
pensable in solving their sweet water cool- 
OSE ing problems. They appreciate the ad- 


vantage and convenience of forming tons 
of ice on the coils during the off load 
period with a relatively small compressor, 








-K AND which gives them all the 32° to 34° ice 
TO ORDER water they require during the peak run. 
DAIRY Simple to operate— economical to own 
| and maintain. Ask for names of success- 
lers to ful installations near you. 
eo 
Co. View of “E” Series “King Zeero” Ice 
Builder installed on roof of plant of Kraml 
; Dairy, Chicago, Illinois. 
> 18, Md. Potent 7 
2448453 | 
Other j 
business || fo THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 
n Dairy. Write for + a . 12 Sllinei 
Willen 74-€ t 1447-55 Montrose Ave. — Chicago 13, tlinois 
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WE DON’T NEED A SHOTGUN 
(Continued from Page 16) 
izer went on the market. During 
those two years the closest kind of 
co-operation between the milk plant 
and the equipment manufacturer took 
place. There were definite inconveni- 
ences as far as the Miller-Flounders 
processing operation was concerned. 
It is almost impossible to superimpose 
a more or less experimental project 
on a set operation without some de- 
gree of interference. But because the 
ultimate held such 
plant and equipment people alike 


results promise 
were ready to put up with whatever 
activities outside of the normal range 
were required in order to find the 
answer to their common problem. 


The difference between the mailed 
fist approach and this typically west- 
ern approach is clearly drawn by Mr. 
Charles Flounders, President of Mil- 
ler-Flounders Dairy. Mr. Flounders 
points out three basic ingredients that 
must be present in an undertaking of 
this nature. There must be, and al- 
ways is, a mutual interest. There 
must be an assurance of co-operation 
which is based on reciprocated confi- 
the individuals 
Finally, the dairyman him- 
seit must want to accomplish some- 


dence between in- 


volved. 
something, 


thing, achieve 


something. 


improve 
These are basic factors, 
attitudes that come from within and 
move outward rather than attitudes 
They 


spontaneous and honest. They are the 


imposed from without. are 
stuff from which progress evolves. 
A few years ago when the short- 
time high temperature method of pas- 
was first introduced, at 
certain times of the day high bac- 
teria counts would be encountered. It 
that when the “batch” 


teurization 


was known 


method of pasteurization was used, 
counts tended to increase as the day’s 
processing progressed. This was due 
to the fact that milkstone would build 
up on the vat, and bacteria, adapting 
themselves to their environment, 
would Many processors 
were of the opinion that something 
of that nature occurred in the short- 


increase. 


time high temperature system. The 
equipment and the process were 
blamed. 


Co-operation In Chicago 
The method had such distinct ad- 
that both and 
equipment manufacturers were deter- 
mined to find out the source of the 
trouble and eliminate it. Some of the 
larger milk concerns in Chicago ap- 
proached the Board of Health on the 
Both the York Corporation, 
which brought the basic STHT design 
to this country from Europe, and the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation were inter- 
ested in the problem. The Chicago 
Board of Health authorized two trial 
installations in the city. Cherry- 
Burrell people worked with Bowman 
and the York Corporation with Bor- 
den’s. Dr. M. J. Prucha, head of the 
Department of Bacteriology at the 
University of Illinois, was called in to 
work on the project. The result of 
these studies showed that the high 


vantages processors 


subject. 


thermoduric 
heat-loving organisms. 


counts 
bacteria, 


were primarily 
Thermodurics are also dirt-loving bac- 
teria. The trail led straight to the 
farm. 

The milk plants teamed up with 
Dr. Prucha and the equipment men 
in the study of milk at the farm. It 
was found that thermoduric counts 
varied from farm to farm. The obvi- 
ous answer was to teach farmers to 
do a better job of cleaning up their 


milking equipment. A high qualit, 
milk was the first requisite for gooq 
pasteurizing results. Milking machine 
manufacturers picked up the challenge 
and improved machines were deygl. 
oped. Field men increased their ef. 
forts to build quality milk supplies 
As a result of this activity and the 
sound co-operative approach to the 
problem, the short-time high tempera. 
ture system has enjoyed a remarkable 
popularity. All of the various groups 
concerned have benefited from its use 
It has played an important part jp 
establishing the price record that has 
been a source of pride to the industry. 
Modern processing methads coupled 
with modern delive:y methods have 
been primary factors in keeping costs 
down. 

This business of co-operation js a 
loudly voiced but quietly practiced 
proposition. It is commonplace for 
public figures to call for co-operation, 


De; 


} Ohio 


| 


to preach co-operation, to point the | 


finger and beat the breast. But the 
real co-operation is usually carried on 
quietly and effectively bound up with 


those powerful ties, mutual interest | 


and mutual confidence. The proud 
record that the dairy industry has es- 
tablished in this field of human rela- 
tionship should be a matter for satis- 


faction to all men associated with the 


production, processing and distribu. | 


tion of milk. But its significance goes 
far beyond the confines of the indus- 
try. It is reasonable to suppose that 
when future historians assess the ele- 
ments that were decisive in the final 


triumph of western philosophy over | 


——— 





the dark forces of an archaic despot- 


ism, they will find the voluntary co 
operation of free men seeking a solu 
tion to their common problems as the 
mightiest weapon in the armory of 
democracy. 








dreds of milk plants over the nation, that it WILL save up to 
75% in labor costs and DO A BETTER CLEANING JOB! 
Motor assembly and hood available separately. 


Schlueter SEPARATOR PARTS WASHER ~ 
Sani-Matic SAVES ur 10 75% 


FLUSH MONTHS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 
This Sani-Matic Separator Parts Washer has proven, in hun- 


JUST AHEAD! 


IN 
LABOR 
cOsTs 


Easily at- 


tached to your own tank. See your dealer or write to factory. 


THE SCHLUETER CO. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF WASHING AND STERILIZING EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


JANESVILLE, 





FIG. NO. 


120 


WISC. 
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SHORT COURSE AT OHIO 
Department of Dairy Technology, 
Ohio State University announces a 
two-week short course in Ice Cream. 


The course will be held February 
18th to March lst inclusive, and 
open to anyone that is interested i 
getting information in ice cream proc- 
It will be divided into five 


essing. 
general sections. 


Section 1—Composition of Ice Cream 
This section will cover the composi- 
The effect of vary- 
ing the amounts of ingredients on the ice 
r The Federal and 
state laws governing the composition 


tion of all mixes. 
fnished ice cream. 


of ice cream. 


Section II—Ice Cream Practices 

Information will be given on the 
blending of ingredients in 
mixes. Pasteurization of mixes, 


continuous freezers will be covered. 
The proper operation of refrigeration 
equipment will be given an important 
place in this section. Proper cleaning 
and sanitizing methods for ice cream 
equipment will be discussed. 


Section IV—Ice Cream Calculations 

Calculation of mixes, standardizing 
mixes and overrun problems will be 
handled in this section. 


Section V—Ice Cream Bacteriology 

Sources of bacteria in ice cream; 
control of bacterial contamination of 
cream. Methods of determining 
kinds and number in mixes and fin- 
ished ice cream. 


* 
NEW SALES MANAGER AT 
TRI-CLOVER 
various Tri-Clover Machine Company’s 


President, Mr. F. Hinrichs, announces 
recent organizational changes in the 


hom- 


ogenization, aging and cooling, freez- ~— 

ing of mix on both batch and con- company’s Sales Department. 

tinuous freezers, packaging and hard- Mr. Todd LaRose, who has been 
ening methods will be discussed. the company’s West Coast Repre- 


Section III—Equipment Operation and 


Maintenance 


The care and operation of pasteur- 
operation 
and maintenance of both batch and Mr. 


izers, homogenizers. 


The 


sentative, has been appointed General 
Sales Manager. Mr. LaRose will 
assume his duties in Kenosha the 
latter part of January. 


who has 


James L. 


ble SANITARY 


Costigan, 


been Assistant Sales Manager, has 
been made Sales Manager. 


Mr. Sidney F. Greenwoeod has been 
named Assistant Sales Manager. 

Mr. Robert L. Nissen has been em- 
ployed as Advertising and Promotion 
Manager. 

* 

E. S. WHITE, BAY STATE DEALER 

Edwin S. White, 58, president and 
co-founder of White Brothers Milk 
Company, of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
passed away on December 6, 1951, 
at his home. 95 Reservoir Road, 
Quincy, after a brief illness. 

A pioneer in the dairy industry in 
New England, he and his late brother, 
Allan R. White, built the company 
from a single-route beginning to the 
largest independent milk distributor 
in New England, with main offices 
and plant in North Quincy and 
branches in Needham, Duxbury and 
Hyannis, and milk receiving stations 
and creameries in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. White leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Ruth M. White, a brother, Richard 
H. White, of Quincy, and six sisters. 
A nephew, Allan R. White, Jr., 


treasurer of the company. 


Dependa 
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VALVES & FITTINGS 


Quality of design, engineering, 
and materials combine to meet 
highest performance standards 
in “G & H” sanitary valves and 
fittings. 








ysophy over 
haic despot- | 
dluntary ¢0- 
king a solu- 
»lems as the 


SERVICE CAP 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 
to any headsize, eliminating incon- 

veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 


THREE-WAY 
VALVE No. 11-C 
With Ends Threaded 
A Sanitary Valve that op- 
erates with greatest ease— 
Designed to exacting preci- 
sion standards — Stocked for 

prompt delivery. 





- armory of 


STRAIGHT-WAY 
VALVE No. 10-C 
With Ends Threaded 
Scientifically designed for 
performance, long life, and 
adaptability. A true triumph 

of design. 





STRAIGHT-WAY 





VALVE No. 10-BF 2 
One End Threaded— able Paperlynen Service Cap, 
Other 14 and 13 H. 4 
Meets all sanitary code re- > au que au Gus auS au a=» a= a= — eee ee ee ee eC 
quirements. lrecision-built 
for long service and satis- PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
faction. Typifies “G & H”" 555 West Goodale St Dept. E-2 
perfection in detail and de- Columbus, Ohio 
sign Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
Cap 
Write today for new illustrated 
*G & H” Bulletin. Name 
Address 





Patronized: 





a se Sr City State 
Name of Dairy Supply Jobber Most Frequently 


2411 52nd Street Kenosha, Wis. 
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King-Size Milk Bottles 
DRAMATIC use of acrylic plas- 
A tic in the construction of in- 
terior-lighted outdoor displays 

has been made by Advertising Plastics 
Corp., Washington, D. C., who re- 


cently completed an unusual installa- 
tion for a local dairy. 





The new display, constructed to 
identify the plant entrance and con 
sumer package of Thompson’s Dairy, 


a 


consists of two 7 


6”-tall replicas of 
the firm’s milk bottles. The big bottles 
flank the main entrance to the build- 
ing and are mounted in such a way 
as to appear to be recessed into the 
front wall. 

Each bottle was deep-drawn in a 
single 67” x 102” x .250” sheet of 
white Plexiglas acrylic 
plastic. Sheets were then fastened to 
a plywood back by means of an all- 
around retaining channel, with un- 
lighted, unformed, the 
sheets painted black to serve as back- 
grounds. 


translucent 


sections of 


Thompson’s identifying design and 
trademark lettering are stenciled in 
red on the outside of the bottles. Caps 
are clear Plexiglas, formed from sheets 
4” -thick the 
after forming. 


colored red on inside 

At night, two 150-watt flood bulbs, 
mounted on swivel heads at the top 
and bottom of each bottle, spread dif- 
fused light throughout the translucent 
material. doors at and 


Access top 


bottom permit changing of bulbs. 
* 


Delivery Truck 
HE VANETTE DIVISION of 
Universal Sales, Inc., Delaware, 
Ohio, has added a 118” wheel- 
model to Both the 
short wheelbase units (designated as 
models EZ-M, EZ-U and EZ-L) and 
the new, longer wheelbase models 
(EZ-ML, EZ-UL and EZ-BL) are de- 
signed for use by 


base their line. 


dairies, bakeries, 


and other trades requiring fast, ver- 
maneuverable 


satile, equipment for 


frequent-stop delivery service. 





The new Vanette Dor-Tu-Dor mod. 
els employ an improved type of body 
construction. Standard 
construction features include a gop. 
rosion-resistant steel floor; fibreglass 
roof insulation; refrigeration-type rub. 
ber door seals; all-rubber windoy 
channel seals; special leak-proof cow} 
joint strip; two-way swivel scat; Piano- 
hinged, folding-type — side 
anism which signals pump attendant 
when tank is full. 

All exposed sheet metal body parts 
under the truck, also the inside of the 


outer body panels have received un- 


dercoat. One-piece, wide angle safet 


glass windshield. 

Standard equipment on dairy units 
(model EZ-ML) includes double 15” 
solid rear doors; adjustable angle iron 
case racks and drain outlets welded 
in each corner of the truck floor. 


A stand-drive mechanism is avail- 





Dor-Tu-Dor ’ 


entrance ' 
loors; and sual gas tank 
doors; and an unusual gas tank mech 





Sto 
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able on all Vanette Dor-Tu-Dor mod- | 


els at extra cost. Complete specifica. 

tions and literature on Vanette Dor 

Tu-Dor equipment is available on re 

quest to Mr. J. D. Burke, sales man- 

ager, Vanette Division of Universal 
Sales, Delaware, Ohio. 

s 

Dairy Display Cabinet 

ENGUIN SALES, 15440 Plain- 

Detroit 23, Michigan an- 

the New 


Inc., 


view, 


nounces 


tri-level butter, cheese and milk prod- 


ucts display cabinet. 








UNBIASED 





92 WARREN STREET 


AN URNER-BARRY SERVICE FEATURE | 


INFORMATION REGARDING THE NEW YORK 
POULTRY, EGGS AND ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


Producers’ Price-Current 


Subscription Edition 


Rates on Request 


(FIRST CLASS OR AIRMAIL — POSTAGE ADDITIONAL) 


Published by 


URNER - BARRY COMPANY | 


Market Reporters Since 1858 





MARKETS FOR 





DGW-5254 | 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


— — A, 
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Storage compartment capacity is 
112 quarts of milk on bottom shelf. . . 
PLUS eggs, butter, cream, cheese, etc. 
on the other two shelves. Finned coils 
thermostatically set on defrosting cycle 
installed in baked enamel liner give 
positive refrigeration without defrost- 
ing. Timer defroster standard equip- 


ment. 


Full vision end air shields of 7/32” 
plate glass. Right-angle mirror has 
waterproof backing treated for long 
life. Fluorescent lighting... properly 
lights display. 

Motor is 1/4 H.P. single phase, 60 
eyele, 110/220 volts A.C. Refriger- 
ant... Freon F22. Flow of refrig- 
erant is controlled by a capillary line, 
accumulator, heat exchanger assembly 
which greatly increases the efficiency 
of the condensing unit. Temperature 
controlled thermostatically by a fac- 
tory-adjusted thermostat. 


The DGW cabinet comes in two 
sizes, 54” and 74”. Over-all height is 
30”, over-all width 28” and food com- 
partment size of the DGW-5254 model 
shown 50” x 23” x 19”. 

Model carries an unconditional one 
year guarantee. An additional four- 
year warranty for the sealed-in mech- 
anism is available. 


Musical Glasses 

ESCRIBED as one of the hottest 
D premium and re-use promo- 
tions for dairies, G. P. Gund- 

lach & Co. of Cincinnati, merchandis- 
ing and sales counsel, will offer Big 
Jon and Sparkie Musical Glasses for 
dairy products. 
begin with Lent. 


The promotion will 


The glass, called a Sparkie Musical 
Glass, was created and designed in 
connection with the national radio 
programs, No School Today and Big 
Jon and Sparkie heard over the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company network. 
Sparkie, an elf known to millions of 
children, is the chief 
these programs. 


character on 


es) nv) } Df, WG 


® x 





Glasses come in a series of eight, 
each with different designs and special 
verses. The function of the glasses, 
Gundlach officials say, is to have small 
children play their own tunes with a 
small hammer or mallet. Each glass 
has an imprinted marker for a water 
line to give resultant notes of the musi- 
cal scale. 

Each glass portrays Sparkie with a 
different musical instrument, and on 
the opposite side a four-line verse co- 
incides with the instrument he plays. 

Subsidiary material supplied with 
the glasses include a small wooden 


hammer, a musical book of favorite 
children’s tunes, and lids for the 


glasses. 


Gundlach officials say the Sparkie 
Musical Glasses are one of the great- 
est re-use containers to sell cottage 
cheese or other dairy products. Dair- 
ies from coast to coast will use the 
promotion. 


Cooling Tank 

BULLETIN describing their 
A new farm cooling tank has been 
issued by the Girton Manufac- 
turing Company of Millville, Pa., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 


made by Paul K. Girton, president of 
the company. 





The Girton farm cooling tank, is 
designed to handle milk on the dairy 
farm by the new method that is ra- 
pidly becoming popular in many sec- 
tions of the country. These tanks are 
made in a full range of sizes, from 
60 to 500 gallon capacity. They are 
designed to reduce to a minimum the 
labor involved in handling milk. They 
cool the milk quickly and maintain 
maximum standards of quality. 


The bulletin will be sent on request 
to the company. 
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Rough on Flies 

APO-SWAT is a scientific, elec- 

tronic instrument developed for 

complete elimination of all fly- 

ing insects and most crawling insects 

by vaporizing electrically the chemical 
Lindane. 

Simply hang the Vapo-Swat unit, 
drop in a Vapo-Tab, 
convenient electrical outlet and with- 
in minutes vaporized Lindane reaches 
every crevice of the building. 


plug into any 


Vapo-Tab tablets are a special com- 
pounding of the chemical Lindane 
and last seven days per tablet, giving 
completely automatic protection in an 
area of approximately 15,000 cubic 
feet. The chemical Lindane is well 
known and approved as a safe and 
effective insecticide by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration as well as many tech- 
nical research and analytical labora- 
tories. 

The unit is priced at $11.75 and 
the tablets at $5.95 for a package of 
sixteen. The available 


units are 


through local agents or directly from 
the factory at Rives Junction, 


Mich. 











Paper Bottle Crate 
APER BOTTLE handling losses 


are reduced by a new paper 
bottle crate, according to its 
manufacturer, The Quirk Crate and 


Cudahy, Wiscon- 
Interior of the new crate is com- 


pletely finished. Corners of the side 


Cabinet Company, 
sin. 
and end slats are chamfered before 
assembly so there are no sharp edges 
or offsets to rub the paraffined surface 
of the paper bottles. 


The construction of the metal crate 
bottom offers certain advantages. It 
is fabricated as a complete unit and 
is then assembled to the crate frame. 
Flat wires are equally spaced on mild 
steel cross rods and are spot welded 
into place for strength and rigidity. 

The grid formed by the intersecting 
flat wires and rods is then welded to 
The 


are 


the bottom side and end angles. 
bottom angles 
formed around and supported by a 
This struc- 


tural member serves a double pur- 


sides of these 


5/16” diameter steel rod. 


First, it raises the crate approx- 


imately »” 


pose. 
off the floor thus prevent- 
ing possible damage to the bottom 
of the paper bottles. Secondly, this 
supporting replaces 
stacking irons. 


crate member 
The side and slats of the new crate 
are made of hardwood fully finshed, 





and a slight opening is permitted be. 
tween the slats. The crate top is re. 
inforced on all four sides with formed 
metal channels. All metal used jp 
the crate is rust proofed and heavily 
galvanized. The crates are constructed 


for easy handling and maintenance. 

The crate is made in two sizes to 
handle 16 and 20 quart paper bottles, 
Models can be used for % gallon bot. 
tles as well as pint and_half-pint 
cartons. 


Soaker Type Bottle Washers 
UMBER FIVE in a series of 
Maintenance Manuals has just 

Cherry-Burrell 








been issued by 
Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St, | 
Chicago 6, Illinois, to help users of 
soaker type bottle washers set up a 
program of planned maintenance in 
their plants. Its twelve pages contain 
sixteen photos and two drawings. 


Readers who are planning to revise t | 
their plant layout to increase produc- % , 
tion and efficiency will be particularly _ 
interested in the section that tells how S] 
to locate the washer in its new posi- the : 
tion and what tests should be made | The 
before putting it into operation. com 

Of general interest are sections on = 

colo 


washer operation, checkup, cleaning 
and lubrication. There is a list of ten | “® 
points about each washer that should 


be checked daily as well as a descrip- 


r con 











Increased Yield 


845 South Wabash Ave. 





You Can Achieve 


More Profits 


When You Make 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
with F-L COAGULATOR 


Complete Instructions with Order 


FLAVOR-LINE,. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Low Cost 
Sanitary Way 


Thoroughly cleans in- 
side of straight or ir- 
regular shaped cans. 
Multiple fingered rub- 
ber scrubber gets to 
every corner and 
crease. Electrically op- 
erated. Attach water 
line, plug in and it’s 
ready to go. 

Write, Wire or Call for 

FREE FOLDER 


INC. 
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GORDON JOHNSON COMPANY 


2519 U Madison $t., Kansas City, Mo. CLEAN! 


INSIDE ANY CAN 


GETS 
THEM 
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tion of seven cleaning steps that will 
help assure proper functioning of the 
washer. 

Booklet also contains advice on how 
to prepare a complete maintenance 
fle for each machine in the plant. 





Heil Anniversary Booklet 
ITH THE mailing of an at- 
tractive booklet to its custom- 
ers and friends, The Heil Co., 


of Milwaukee, Wis. and _ Hillside, 
N. J., this week climaxed its 50th 
Anniversary celebration. 

Shown below is a page typical of 
the seven devoted to its product lines. 
The remaining thirteen pages cover 
company history, policy, facilities, and 
ther details of interest. Several full- 
color illustrations join with other pic- 
tures and an interesting editorial treat- 
ment to present the Heil story in a 
concise, friendly manner. 


Don’t Get Hot, Ben 

AN’T IMAGINE what the Instru- 

C mentality Man has on his mind 

or Ben Ali—but if Ben has a 

temperature control problem, there’s 

a solution someplace within the range 
of modern instruments. 

While we don’t recommend instru- 
ments for the bald head row at the 
burlesque or for fire-eaters and such- 
if there is any one thing contributing a 
major share to the development of 
our national economy—it’s modern in- 
strumentation. We're “hipped” on the 
subject, of course—but we live with 
process control problems and _ their 
solutions—and, quite frankly, after 
being exposed to the tremendous ad- 
vances in production techniques made 
possible through proper instrumenta- 
tion—we just can’t help it! 

So, forgive us our enthusiasm—and 
after mixing a dash of humor into 
our monthly Wheelco cartoon—let us 
preach to your readers the story of 
modern instruments. 

Thanks for your time—hope you 
enjoy the cartoon. 








“Got a minute, Mac—I think we can do 


something about your 


control problem!” 


temperature 





INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 46) 


dling, but it undoubtedly could be if 
there were sufficient demand. 


A machine adapted to the removal 
of off-flavors in milk is the Vacreator 
manufactured by the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation. This is a 
de-aerator and pasteurizer which was 
designed in New Zealand primarily 
for the removal of feed flavors from 
cream. 


combination 


Because the heating of the 
milk is accomplished by steam injec- 
tion Vacreation has not been approved 
as a pasteurization process for fluid 
milk by health 
even though the added water is later 
removed the milk is 
Some design features of the machine 
would also need modification if it were 
to be used for the handling of milk 
for bottling. Again, demand will influ- 
ence the development of this equip- 
ment. 


many departments 


when cooled. 


Very recently the Chester-Jensen 
Company of Chester, Pennsylvania, 
placed on the market a piece of equip- 
ment called the Vacuumizer. This was 
described in the November, 1951, is- 
sue of the American Milk Review. I 
am not familiar with this machine but 
it is apparently designed to remove 
volatile off-flavors. 


You do not name the weed or 
weeds that cause your trouble and I, 
therefore, cannot tell you if de-aera- 
tion would solve your problem. It is 
my understanding that a Vacreator 
has been installed at the Dairy De- 
partment of the University of North 
Additional 


to its ability to remove the flavors 


Carolina. information as 


that concern you may possibly be 
obtained from the above source. 











| NEW Cationic CLEANER for DAIRY and CHEESE 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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CLEANER-SANITIZERS 
LIQUID — POWDER 


FOR DAIRY FARMS 











LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC. 


© BUFFALO 2,N.¥. 
contact your jobber 


137 W. EAGLE ST 
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“THOMSEN 





SANITARY 
AND BRINE 


Sanitary Equipment for the 


NICKEL 


ALLOY 





LINE 
FILTERS 






VALVES 


FITTINGS TUBING 





L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 
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WANTS and FOR SALES 








Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


When replying to any 


92 WARREN STREET 
(The deadline for Classified 
publication.) 


display advertising rates. 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 


50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2c for each additional word. 


Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25e additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


of the following keyed 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
Advertising is the 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ 
(Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


advertisements please address replies to: 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


10th of the month preceding 


advertisinz and will be billed at regular 











“EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 12-mould stainless steel 
Ice Cream Novelty Brine Tank with 
either Ammonia or Freon Coils. 11 Twin 
Shur-Grip Stickholders. 12 Twin Moulds. 
10 Single Shur-Grip Stickholders. 11 
Single 3% ounce Moulds. 1 Marlo Am- 
monia Blower Unit. 75 Brick Mould pans 
(S bricks to a pan). 1 No. 6 McCormick 
Deering Separator with stainless steel 


dises. 1 Stainless steel Cheese Vat (200 
gallon). 7 Cherry-Burrell 12 x 30 Milk 
Filter. Write to Roe Dairy Company, 


1613 Morningside Avenue, Sioux City 6, 
lowa. 8-M-a2 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—2 S8§tain- 
less Steel 10,000 gallon insulated storage 
tanks, 2 and 4 years old; 104” O.D. 31’ 
i” O.L. each 2 rotary sanitary seal agi- 
tators, 14% H.P. 220/440/60/3; 12 gal- 
lon inner stainless steel shell, painted 
outside, standard spees, good condition. 
Contact the Chicago Branch of the Cream- 
ery Package Manufacturing Company, 


1243 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 7, Illinois. 2-M-52 
FOR SALE—100 %-pint Squat 


“Quirk” Milk Cases (like new). 1200 gal- 
lon Manton Gaulin Homogenizer, Model 
200 C.E.D., (used 15 months). Three 300 


gallon stainless steel pasteurizers. Write 
to Gemmill Dairy, 510 East Cole Street, 
Du Quoin, Illinois. 


2-M-52 





EQUPIMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 1000 gallon Cherry- 
Burrell Model SVS all Stainless Steel 
Storage Vat with cooling coil; SOO and 
1000 gallon Horizontal Coil Vats with 
stainless steel linings and T.C. coils; 
1000 Ib. and 11,000 lb. Short Time Pas 


Systems; 100 to 400° gallon 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; Creamery 
Package Plate Cooler, 58 s.s._ plates; 
Mojonnier Stainless Steel Cabinet Cooler, 
S wings 72 tubes high; Cherry-Burrell 
Junior Cabinet Cooler, T wings 36 tubes 
high; 75 to 1500 gallon Homogenizers or 
Viseolizers ; No. 55 Waukesha Nickel <Al- 


teurizing 


loy Pumps; 1000 to 4000 gallon Pfaud- 
ler Glass Lined Tanks (For By-Prod- 
ucts); Bottle Fillers, Bottle Washers, 


Pumps, ete. Many other desirable items 
write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, MUrray Hill 2-4616 


FOR SALE — 1 - 1600 Gallon Stainless 
Steel Tank Truck on 1946 Brockway — 
priced to sell. Inquire: Dr. V. A. Pacelli, 
(Phone Market 3-1217), 228 Elm St., 
Newark, N. J 2-M-52 


FOR SALE — Carload plain Sealright 


Cone Bottles, pints and halves; we dis- 
continued using; will sell any part. Write 
to New Jersey Milk Co., Penn’s Grove, 
Ms Be 2-M-52 











407 S. Dearborn 





ALumenite 


controls—to within 1/100 inch 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks,. vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 
Absolutely sanitary 
Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 
Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast. 
Write for Bulletin L140 
LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





$$ Ke 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SPECIAL OFFERINGS — 32” x 9 
Buflovak Double Drum Milk Dryers: 159 
and 200 gallon Round all S.S. Pasteur. 
izers; 12,000 lb. and 20,000 lb. Clarifiers: 
Complete Receiving Room Equipment eon. 
sisting of Seale. 1,000 Ib. Stainless Stee} 


Weigh Can, Stainless Steel Receiving 
Vat. Rice & Adams 12 C.P.M. Washer. 
also lot of incoming and outgoing Can 


Conveyor. Lester Kehoe Machinery (Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. N. Y¥. Telephone, MUrray Hill 2- 
4616. 2-M-52 


FOR SALE 
izers, Milk Coolers, Bottle Fillers, Ice 
Machines, Plate Coolers and Heaters, 
Homogenizers and Bottle Washers. Send 
us your requirements. Ohio Creamery 
Supply Company, 701 Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 2-M-5? 


REBUILT 


Pasteur- 


FOR SALE One H. B. 15 binfeed 
stokol stoker, with 150 pound coal per 
hour capacity, and a Gissell boiler-return 
system, A-35 complete with water-level 
control system. Both in excellent condi- 
tion. Would sell for $1200.00, but will 
snerifice for $300.00. Write to The Col- 
linsville Dairy, 107 South Chestnut 
Street, Collinsville, Tllinois; Phone 25 

2-M-i2 


FOR SALE Three 48mm. Flat* Cap- 
pers for Cherry-Burrell G-70 Filler. Good 
condition. Price $100.00. Write to Daniel's 
Farm. Middletown, Conn. 2-M-52 


FOR SALE— One Cherry-Burrell 
Model C S bottle washer; this is a 
six wide washer in excellent con- 
dition and one C-B-G 7 bottler com- 
pletely overhauled and ready for 
operation. Also 1949 Dodge 1% 
ton truck with 2 speed rear end 
and Millington insulated body. We 
invite you to personally inspect this 
equipment. Write to Sebree Dairy 
Co., 154 E. Chestnut St., Canton, 
il. 2-M-52 


MILK LEVEL CONTROL 
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PERSONAL NOTICE 


“pESIRE WHEREABOUTS OF 
VERNON MORRIS LEWIS, BUTTER- 











MAKER, FORMERLY OF SPRING- 

FIELD, MO. AND OKLAHOMA. AD- 

VISE PAUL J. OTTO, ATTORNEY, 

97 W. JEFFERSON BLVD., LOS 

ANGELES 7. CALIF. 3.M-52 
PLANT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Dnairy-Ice Cream Plant. 


Growing industrial City in Eastern Ohio. 
Sales $145.000.00 year; two wholesale, 
three retail routes; 30 new ice cream 
cabinets; can increase; attractive retail 
store in heart of City; good rolling stock 
and plant; modern equipped; real estate 
neluded; established 25 years; health 
compels sale. Write Box 211, care of 
this publication. 2-M-52 
FOR SALE — This Grade A Dairy is 
returning investment in 3 to 4 years, 
future looks very good; good supply and 
equipment is very Come and see 
this Dairy for qu'ck sale, located in fine 
corn country. Write to Box 214, care of 
this publication. 9-M-52 
WANTED—To purchase or lease Milk 
Plant, 300 or more cans of milk daily, 
within 250 miles of New York City. 
Write to Box 210, care of this publica 

2-M-5° 


ron. «* 


good. 








WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED TO BUY—A good used 


Visecolizer or homogenizer. Give size, 
ake, price and condition. Write to Box 
3. eare of this publication. 2-M-52 
WANTED TO BUY—56mm. quart and 
% pint. glass milk bottles. Please write 
to Ronceverte Ice and Produce Company, 
Ronceverte, West Virginia. 2-M-i2 
WANTED TO BUY—tLarge or small 


supply of skim for cheese to be manu- 


factured on premises. Unequaled oppor- 
tunity. Reply Box 136 care this pub'i- 
ation. 2-M-»2 
WANTED — Stainless steel double ef 


fect condensing pan. Please give full par- 
tieculars. Write to Box 216, care of this 
publication. 2-M-52 


WANTED — One Atmospheric 
Drum Drier preferably 32x96”. 
Please write giving all particulars 
to the DELTA GLUCOSE REFINERY 
UMITED, R.R. No. 3, VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA. 

2-M-52 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager capable of tak- 
ing complete charge of established whole- 


sale dairy in Dade and Broward Coun- 
ties, Florida. Must be a go-getter and 
aggressive. Also capable of increasing 


present volume of over half-million dollars 
yearly. Good opportunity for right man. 
Salary and percentage. Send all informa- 
tion in first letter, as to experience, etc. 
All replies kept confidential. Write Box 
212, care of this publication. 2-M-52 





WANTED 


Large operation of over 
100 retail routes switch- 
ing from glass to paper 
container. Wants speci- 
fications and prices on 
light weight, compact re- 
tail milk carrier to hold 
12 quarts of milk in 
square paper containers. 
Also interested in similar 
carrier for 6 half-gallon 
paper containers. 


Box No. 209 














KEENETTE MANUFA 


february, 1952 


TURING CO. 





HELP WANTED 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED Am looking for an experi 
enced and capable young man to super 
vise pasteurizing and bottling plant pro- 
cessing 35,000 pounds of milk daily 
Must have complete knowledge of cot- 
tage cheese, cultured buttermilk and sour 
cream. If interested, write stating quali- 
fications. This is a permanent 
with a secure future. Write 
eare of this publication. 


position 
to Box 215, 
2-M-52 
WANTED All around cheese manu- 
facturing man with a good background 
Apply to Clemo Milk Products Company, 
Ine., Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 2-M-52 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 
in the Dairy and Ice 
the past 30 years. 


seen working 
{ream Business for 
Well experienced in 
standardizing mix, milk, cream, makin, 
butter, buttermilk and cottage cheese. 
Well experienced in Vogt, C. P. 
Short Time Pasteurizing. Ammonia and 
Freon. Know how to keep a dairy plant 
report of all incoming and outgoing vrod 


freezers, 


ucts. Also manage help and keep pro 
duction in line. Can come at onee. For 
references, write R. L. Thompson, Gen- 


eral Manager, Starland Dairy, Savannah, 
Georgia. Please contact Mr. Edwin J 
Kind, 1308 Fast 38th Street, Savaanah. 
Georgia. 2-M-52 





tion manager or superintendent 
with an aggressive responsible or- 
ganization, desiring the service of 
a qualified supervisor. College 
graduate, practical and technical 
training in the dairy industry, sales 
experience and executive abilities. 
Wishes permanent connection with 
a milk, ice-cream, condensed or 
powdered milk plant. Excellent 


references. Write to Chris Boget, 
1414 N.W. Ist Avenue, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 2-M-52 








THERMOMETER REPAIR SERVICE 


THERMOMETERS We repair Mer- 
eurial, Indicating Thermometers, dial 
thermometers and recording thermometers 


of all makes. Instruments are recondi- 
tioned like new. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For economical savings ship your the: 


mometers to Nurnberg Thermometer Com 
pany, 124 Livingston Street, 


New York. 


Brooklyn, 
2-M-52 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE Truck lettering and 
trademark decals made for your. truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply, uni- 
form, distinctive, economieal for small or 
large needs. Write for catalog. Mathews 
Company. 827 South Harvey Avenue, Oak 
Park, Tllinois. 2-M-52 


Dairy Grape-ade is profitable. Your 
total cost 9¢ per quart. Write for sample 
Bradway Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana 

2-M-52 


Stainless Steel Sponges 


have greater resistance to corrosive lactic acid and are a 


“must” for the Dairy Industry. By fgr the most effective 


metal sponges for raising standards 


and lowering costs. 


Will not injure 


hands or equipment. 


Request FREE SAMPLE on your letterhead. 


1269 W. 


NORTH AVE. 





CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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; ‘ ; MIF 
- YORK APPOINTS MEDICAL co-operation with various welfare 
MISCELLANEOUS DIRECTOR agencies, the Red Cross, Visiting 
Dairy Orange-ade base made from fresh Louis G. Fetterman, M.D., has Nurse Association and the City ang ate 
a Sa °— been appointed Medical Director at State Health Departments. thru 
York Corporation. He began his full- Dr. Fetterman is a native Pennsy | kets 
rae wah a renga yt time duties January 14 at the com- vanian—a graduate of Dickinson Col. or 
gen e chocolate powder or sy is bet- . 2 ¥ Tr. . 
ter. Write for sample to Bradway Choco- pany’s new medical center. He comes lege, Temple University Medical stan 
late, New Castle, Indiana. 2-M-52 to York Corporation with a broad School, with post-graduate work und 
PURE TREE RIPENED LIME JUICE, background of medical experience. the University of _ Pennsylvania, our 
ORANGE JUICE OR TANGERINE It will be Dr. Fetterman’s respon- sag be ——— University, and | tial 
JUICE FOR BETTER SHERBETS. sibility to continue the development = rhea ng Medical Society's the 
Sample order, 12 Number 10 cans, of a long-range full-time industrial ae Sarees Seen. Reg 
any combination, only $15.00 health and medical program for the Following his graduation from whe 
’ : 7 ; 4 ; *2e n 
Write to Choate and Atkins, Inc corporation which was inaugurated Medical School in 1932 and after I 
' " = 2 , r . LL: : 
Eustis, Florida 2-M-52 by Dr. W. H. Schellhammer, who re- serving internship at Easton, Pa, sug 
’ . P > 2 ss —’e . c< 4 
cently retired from active practice Hospital, he established a general lati 
PREPARE FOR LENT after more than 20 years service with practice in Campbelltown, Pa., and | of j 
the air conditioning and refrigeration remained there until August, 1949 a 
one i oto athenypal gr tt a firm. The program will include pre- when he entered the Army Medical wot 
eese »0 e oOllars an¢ store & eam- n ‘ a ‘ : . , : 
ers. Write for samples. E. R. Quacken- employment and periodic physical ex- Corps. He served until December, nec 
bush, 424 Fair St., Berea, Ohio. 2-M-52 aminations with systematic follow-up 1945, in the European Theatre of Op- adn 
and referral to family or private erations as Chief of Medical Service | dus 
e physicians of those employees found for the Third Army, with the rank of J zati 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER ELECTS to be in need of medical services; Major. nize 
: medical attention for industrial in- Dr. Fetterman returned ind 
The Board of Directors of Interna- ; ; ' ks to his 
tioned 2 C tod jury and illness cases; special exam- Campbelltown, Pa., practice after 
iona aper Company today an- ae , axl : ‘Sere 
I hie -_ . a) . inations for physically limited persons leaving the Service but gave up his 
nounced the election of William J. to provide for more satisfactory place- private practice to become associated | 
Murray, Jr., to the Board to fill the ment on jobs; an industrial visual with the Medical Department of Her- bel 
, < yy -reate ‘ , , . - . + rei 
vacancy created last May by the program; health counseling; plant hy- shey Estates, Hershey, Pa., where he t 
7s ° ° . r ‘ ' jae 
death of Albert H. Wiggin. giene and safety recommendations; has served during the past two years. | : 
: i” : r anc 
tact 
An GZ) he See = | pro 
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Seal-Leaks’ Sun-tan Sister tin, 
OME of the later milk-handling equipment, engineered aval 
to higher heats and pressures, calls for a milk closure mee 
that’s just a bit tougher than the average. That’s FIBEX, ode 
exactly. 
This tenacious edition of the famous Seal-Leak line eas 
is perhaps the strongest single-service gasket on the to. 
market. “Tear-test” it’s leathery toughness, and a 
you'll see! Stands by with bull-dog stubbornness pro 
while in use—then peels off easily and cleanly. 
Specially recommended for short-time equipment 
at high heats. I 
Yes. your jobber carries for prompt shipment all | 
the faster-moving aioe line sizes Any Seal-Leak ALL ALU M INUM | the 
will be made in FIBEX the Super-Seal-Leak a 
yn short notice ollé, use 
Ask your Jobber for FIBEX by Name. TRUCK pos 
emma] REFRIGERATORS * 
runners reduce 
case friction. @ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all A 
@ Completely of the ‘‘most-wanted”’ features. This quality 
box features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane 
sealed. type construction . Fiveted for super 
Moisture strength. Nickel plated screws and stainless 
cannes steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
proof. Double than normal insulation gives you Use 
decompose maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty Let 
insulation. pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for of 
30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the 
@ Padlock holes Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is d size 
UNIVERSAL NAME in latches. for complete space utilization. Model illustrated pov 
— fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. . 
IN GASKETS @ Holds 2 ice Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes mit 
of Milk Delivery Trucks . . . Special wit 
trays plus 3 Boxes Made to Order. CO, 
quart cases ver 
BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC .Biiaiae = is 
+ . tray. — — typ 
Trek Ata eh Cae Ce OU ORIN Ee Ge | | @ Moderately ro 
pair JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. doi 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS @ PENNSYLVANIA 
Fel 
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MIF BATTLES FOR AMENDMENTS 
TO SR 63 
(Continued from Page 60) 

ate the cost squeeze which has been 
thrust upon the dealers in such mar- 
kets. In those markets, such further 
or additional relief as the circum- 
stances may compel can be sought 
under the stipulations of SR 63 with 
our suggested amendments. The par- 
tial relief granted to such dealers by 
the suggested General Overriding 
Regulation can be taken into account 
when their petition is acted upon. 

This general relief afforded by the 
suggested General Overriding Regu- 
lation is fully warranted as a matter 
of justice to the milk industry. Such 
a General Regulation 
would obviate a tremendous and un- 
necessary burden of report filing and 
administrative detail for both the in- 
dustry and the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. A similar hardship was recog- 
nized and alleviated in the baking 
industry under GCPR SR 80. 

@ 


WASHINGTON REPORTER 

(Continued from Page 30) 
below third quarter 1950. Deliveries 
of tin, black and terneplate, improved 
and resulted in improved can manu- 
facturer’s inventories. Canned milk 
processors will have no further wor- 
ries during 1952 since the supplies of 
tin, black and terneplate, will be 
available in adequate quantities to 
meet the demands of their producticn 
schedules. Restrictions have been 
eased on supplies of these materials 
to all food processors, including the 
processors of canned milk. 


Overriding 


Tin Can Base Adjustments 
Under a new direction issued by 
the National Production Authority, 


users of tin cans for packaging pur- 
poses may adjust their tin can bases 






Users of self-contained, compact 
leffel boilers report fuel savings 
of from 20 to 40 percent. 17 
sites, 6 to 250 actual horse- 
Power. Sturdy construction per- 
mits substantial overloading 
with safety. Designed to burn 
COAL, GAS or OIL; easily con- 
verted from one fuel to another. 
There is an efficient Leffel Scotch 
type boiler, easy to install, 
ready to go to work in your 
doiry plant. . . today! 


DEPT. AM 


february, 1952 


Write for descriptive catalog 


The James Leffel & Co. 











for the first three quarters of 1952 
without from NPA. 
The order applies to those users who 
pack or can less than the customary 
volume of any particular product dur- 
ing any of the first three quarters of 
their selected calendar year — 
packers may use either 1949 or 1950. 


determinations 


base 


While the order does not increase 
the amount of cans the packers may 
use, it does give him an opportunity 
to spread his production equally over 
all quarters of 1952. 

He determines the amount of cans 
to be used by dividing the total used 
during his base period by four, and 
if he doesn’t use this method until 
the second period he divides amount 
of cans used in the last three quarters 
of his base period by three. Similarly 
if the method is not employed dur- 
ing the first two quarters, calculations 
are made starting with the third quar- 
ter, by dividing base period third and 
fourth quarter can consumption by 2. 

Whichever method is employed, the 
packer must continue to use the same 
amount of cans during each of the 
succeeding quarters of the year. 

a 
DECISION IN PITTSBURGH 
(Continued from Page 10) 
to warrant a day in court. That con- 
tention has been effectively disposed 


! 





Single Bottle $2.00 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Needs Only One propagation 


of by Judge Marsh. The milk busi 
ness although “affected with a public 
interest” is not necessarily a public 
utility. 


The argument that state control 
agencies supersede O.P.S. regulations 
was also nailed to the wall. The lan- 
guage of the court was such that there 
can be no room for doubt concerning 
the primary position of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. the 
practice of considering the request of 
a State milk control agency for a 
price adjustment as notice of a parity 
adjustment by dealers as required 
under paragraph 11 (f) of the Gen- 
eral G.C.P.R. was recognized. 


However, 


An ingenious argument, advanced 
by the dealers, contending that their 
producer costs were in excess of the 
price they paid per hundredweight 
because there was inevitably some 
shrinkage was not discussed by the 
court. The judge did not consider it 
necessary to hand down a decision on 
this point because “a finding favor- 
able in this respect would only rein- 
force the conclusion already reached.” 


Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of this legal test is the establishment 
once again of the fundamental fact 
that O.P.S. is the creation of the rep- 
resentatives of free men. O.P.S. no 
less than the milk industry is subject 
to the law under which it was created. 

o 
ONE NIGHT STANDS AT PURDUE 

Two one-day dairy meetings will 
be held in April, 1952, at Purdue 
University according to an announce- 
ment by Professor H. W. Gregory, 
Head, Department of Hus- 
bandry. These meetings are as fol- 
lows: Market Milk Plant Operator’s 
Conference, April 23 and Ice Cream 
Institute, April 24. 


Dairy 


WIN CUSTOMER 
CONFIDENCE WITH 


FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES 


the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 
ness and Flavor. 


THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 









Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 
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The conferences are a continuation 
of the series held annually in recent 
years. Specialists from the dairy in- 
dustry and universities will be on the 
Ice cream samples sub- 
mitted by plants to Purdue for analy- 
sis and scoring will be examined and 


programs. 


discussed as a part of the ice cream 
meeting. Foremost problems relating 
to the processing and distribution of 
bottled milk will be discussed at the 
market milk conference. 


For further information write to: 
V. C. Manhart, Smith Hall, 


University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
ee 
THEY LEARNED TO KEEP IT CLEAN 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Purdue 


proved. This was not a planned part 
of the company campaign, Dr. Shad- 
wick explained, but it was a very 
the 
veloping self-policing. 


effective one in process of de- 


Constant Progress 


In two years, because of vast im- 
provements, the minimum passing 
score for each plant was raised to 
90%. On the sixth inspection (the last 
one made in the training period) the 
average score was 93.79%. One hun- 
dred and seventy-eight plants were 
inspected. Of these, 161 scored above 
90%. 90%; 


only one of these was below 75%. This 
was in a new plant. As the company 


Seventeen scored below 


established plants, older employees 
from other plants were sent out to 


teach proper sanitation practices. 


Two hundred fifty thousand dollars 
worth of prizes in three years—that is 
how Beatrice paid off for its training 
course. 

Every employee in a plant receiv- 
ing the minimum passing score got 
250 points, (valued at lc each) toward 
If their plant 
each +em- 
ployee in that plant got 1,250 points, 
or $25.00 worth of merchandise a year 
at wholesale (worth $30.00-$35.00 re- 
tail). Besides all this, there were op- 
portunities to earn extra points with 


prizes in his catalog. 


made a maximum score, 


suggestions, slogans, etc. 


At the end of the third year, with 
sanitation standards at a high level, 
the jack-pot question was: What 
would happen after the incentives 
were discontinued? 

The answer came after the seventh 
Instead of 
scores dropping as officials feared, the 


Sanitary Sam inspection. 
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average plant score was 92.47%. On 
the twelfth inspection, completed last 
February, average plant score was 
93%, or above. Only three were below 
75% and these, all newly acquired 


plants. 


In 1949, a “superior sanitation 
award” was substituted for the mer- 
The habits the 


employees learned during the original 


chandise incentive. 
incentive campaign have stuck, and 
now plants vie with each other to 
get the new sanitation award plaque 
which goes to the plant having all 
scores above 95%. If a plant falls be- 
low this figure, the plaque is immedi- 
ately taken away. Dr. Shadwick, who 
spends much of his time inspecting 
plants, says that retaining the plaque 
means as much to the men as winning 
a toaster did during the time the 
prize program was in effect. 


Beatrice, as it had before the war- 
impelled sanitation training program, 
continues with the salesmen incentive 
system. During “The President’s July 
Sales Drive,” salesmen were told to go 
out and “Break the Bank.” The “bank” 
Bank of 
at Belnap & Thompson. Companies 
have on deposit with the merchandise 
firm any number of prize points (pay- 
ing lc a point). As salesmen earn the 
points, Beatrice issues checks for as 


is the Incentive America 


many points as the salesman has 


coming to him. From here on deal- 
ings are between the prize winner 


and Belnap & Thompson exclusively. 


Beatrice Chicago City Sales Man- 
L. W. Smith, is 


about merchandise incentives because 


ager, enthusiastic 
he feels that with salaries as high as 
they are today, a cash prize of $10, 
$15, or even $25 may not mean too 
much. But prize points for that much 
merchandise, or the chance to save 
points to get something really big is 
worthwhile. like the 
cash, 


Wives usually 
than 
(Sometimes prize money never reaches 


merchandise better too. 
home.) The fact that mixers, toasters, 
and other household appliances are 
the most popular items shows that 
she has a lot to say in choosing the 
prizes—and in keeping after her hus- 
band until he wins it! 


What war shortages taught Beatrice 
about furnishing incentive has demon- 
strated to them a universal principle; 
people like the things that money 
buys even better than they like the 


money. 


EISENHOWER ON PENN PROGRAW 
It's Milt, Not Ike, But He’s a Mighty 
Good Man in His Own Right 

Fifteen speakers will be featured jp 
discussions on various phases of the 
milk industry at the 20th Annual Cop. 
vention of the Pennsylvania Associa 
tion of Milk Dealers to be held Feb. 
ruary 19 and 20 at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. 





Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presiden; 
of The Pennsylvania State College. 
will deliver the address at the conven. 
tion banquet on the first evening, 


Among the subjects included on the 
day and a half program are public 
relations, influence of price on milk 
supplies, getting sales results from 
driver-salesmen, cooler control, need 
for a sound maintenance program and 
a number of other topics. These will 
be presented by recognized industry 
leaders. 

A number of dairy industry people 
will appear on the program including 
Richard J. Werner, assistant executive 
director, Milk Industry Foundation: 
K. L. Wallace, president, Dairy In- 
dustry Supply Association; and M. G 
Van Buskirk, Executive Secretary, Ill- 
Dairy Products 
Other speakers come from the Penp- 


inois Association 
sylvania State College, from members 
of the Milk Control 
Commission, and from the industry 
itself. 

O. C. Brock, president, Sanitary 
Farms Dairy, Erie, Pennsylvania, is 


Pennsylvania 





the association president, and Benj. 
G. Eynon is the executive vice-presi- 
dent. A. M. Ryder, Ryder’s Dairy, | 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the convention commiitee. 
e 

DEATH TAKES C. S. BROSIUS 

Charles S. Brosius, for thirty-five 
years a member of the sales force of 
the Chester-Jensen Company, died in 
Philadelphia early in January. 

Widely 
the dairy 


known and _ respected in 
dairy 
Brosius 


and 
Mr. 
lived through the great years of dairy 
In announcing Mr. Brosius 
Harry Miller ol 


Company _ said, 


equipment 
processing industries, 
history. 
passing, President 
the Chester-Jensen 
“Charlie has been a mainstay of our 
sales force since 1916. A more Ie 
spected or beloved man could not be 
found and it is needless to say that 
he is going to be missed by his friends 
and associates.” 


American Milk Review 
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THE MADISON MILK ORDINANCE 


(Continued from Page 36) 


permit Madison to adopt a regulation 
not essentially for the protection of 
local health interests and placing a 
discriminatory burden on_ interstate 
commerce, would invite a multiplica- 
tion of preferential trade areas de- 
sructive of the very purpose of the 
commerce clause. 


“Under the circumstances here pre- 
sented,” said the court, “the regula- 
tion must yield to the principle that 
one state in its dealings with another 
may not place itself in a position of 
economic isolation.” 


REFERENCES 


General Ordinances of the City of 
1949, Sec. 7.21 


Dean Milk Company v. City of Madison, 19 
low Week (Sup. Ct. Service), page 4087 


Dean Milk Co. v. City of Madison, 43 N. W. 
480 (Wisconsin). 


Dyer v. City Council of the City of Beloit, 27 
N. W. 2d 733 (Wisconsin). 


Baldwin v. Seelig, 294 U. S 511. 
Hood & Sons v. DuMond, 336 U. S. 243. 
Miller v. Williams, 12 Fed. Suppl. 243. 


é 
APPOINTS ADDITIONAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Additional distributors 
cently been appointed by 
Electric Motors, 


Madison, 


have re- 

Sterling 
Inc. 

Industrial Electrical Co., 
McHenry Ave., Box 1025, 
Calif. 

Butte Machinery Co., 510 E. Alum- 
inum, Butte, Mont. 

Pomona Electrical Machinery Co.., 
Inc., 260 N. E. End Ave., Pomona, 
Calif. 

Industrial Motor Electric, 449 West 
St, Woodland, Calif. 


1244 
Modesto, 


Meyer Brothers Co., Phillipsburg, 
Penna. 
Transmission Equipment Co., 527 


- 
lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
e 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN, CHICAGO 


John J. Sullivan, independent milk 
and cream dealer and broker in Chi- 
cago, died suddenly on November 25, 
1951. He was the victim of a heart 
attack, 

Mr. Sullivan had been in business 
in Chicago for over 35 years. In addi- 
tion to his milk, cream and brokerage 
business he was also in the ice cream 
ield. His business contacts were wide- 
read. A large portion of his opera- 
‘ons Were with eastern markets. 


february, 1952 


A STAR SALESMAN GETS THE 
ORDERS 
(Continued from Page 24) 
ing directly to sales or new outlets,” 
he declares. “But I 
occasion. 


remember one 
recent I had parked my 
truck at a curb in the business dis- 
trict. As I started to pull out, I 
noticed that, while there was plenty 
of room with on-coming cars a full 
block away, one fellow coming down 
the street toward me seemed to be in 
one heck of a hurry. I waited and let 
him pass. A couple of hours later, I 
walked into a department store. I was 
heading toward its restaurant when a 
man stopped me. ‘Aren't you the 
Brown’s Velvet driver who let me get 
by this morning?’ he asked. “Well, I 
own a grocery downtown. We handle 
two other brands, but not yours. I'd 
like to talk to you about putting 


Brown’s Velvet milk and milk prod- 


ucts into our cooler too.’ ” 

2. Neatness. Fresh shave, fresh 
uniform, fresh press every morning 
are the rule with Audibert. “I sell 


a product in which sanitation is a big 
feature,” he says. “If I don’t look as 
sanitary as the milk is supposed to 
be inside the bottles and cartons. 
neither the consumers in the store at 
the time of my call nor the store 
owner are likely to be impressed with 
my products.” 


3. Don't make pity appeals. Some 
routemen like to tell an owner how 
they're in a contest and “need” the 
extra sales that week. Audibert has 
never used this sort of shoddy sales- 
manship once in 29 years of selling 
dairy products. What counts is not 
my situation or problems—these mere- 
ly bore the store owner—but rather 
what he (and his customers) can gain.” 


4. Courtesy. Under courtesy, Audi- 
bert includes his personal rules never 
to disturb a store’s routines, never to 
get in the way of its customers, never 
knock competition, act with tact. 


5. Display sense. It’s a rule with 
Ernest Audibert never to “hog” the 
coolers. But at the same time, it’s his 
job — one he does well — to see that 
his company’s packages, bottles and 
cartons get toward the front 


where consumers will see them first, 


space 


to see that his displays are always 
fresh, to get up Brown’s Velvet signs 
and see that these are replaced if 
they become worn. 














end: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 








~ DIVISION OF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

















When the white men came to 
this country, the Indians were 
running it. There were no taxes. 
There was no debt. The women 
did all the work. And the white 
men thought they could improve 
on a system like that. 








Nylon Utility Brush 





This is “TITAN” 


A Nylon Bristle Brush built on a 
Hard Rubber B lock. It outlasts fiber 
37 times. 

Tested in 51 leading milk plants. 


Ask Your Jobber for Titan TODAY 
FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
136 
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